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The  man  of  to-day  lacks  spiritual  insight.  If  he  observes  at 
all  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art,  he  does  not  stop  to 
think  of  the  source  of  their  beauty.  He  watches  the  block  of 
marble  change  into  the  statue  and  praises  the  skill  and  the  hand 
that  could  reproduce  so  perfectly  the  clay  model.  Perhaps  with 
nice  mathematical  precision  he  calculates  just  how  much  material 
was  chipped  off  here  and  how  much  was  chipped  off  there,  and 
then  weighs  the  fragments  and  the  statue  and  says :  “  Yes,  the 

block  of  marble  and  the  statue  are  the  same.”  Or  he  turns  to 
Homer,  or  to  Dante,  or  to  Tennyson  and  reads  of  love,  or  of  the 
wine-cup,  or  of  grain.  He  does  not  find  the  platter  mentioned, 
nor  money  ;  and  he  knows  not  why.  He  speaks  of  “  Hamlet  ” 
without  realizing  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  flesh  and  blood.  He 
says  the  heathen  worship  wood  and  stone  ;  but  he  makes  a  great 
mistake,  he  is  the  real  idolater. 

The  child  is  not  so  gross,  and  in  this  fact  lies  the  hope  of  the 
race.  The  child  is  content  to  play  with  what  the  man  calls  rags 
and  sawdust,  for  to  the  child  it  is  an  idea.  A  baby  reaches  out 
for  the  moon  ;  he  has  no  sense  of  physical  perspective.  The 
clouds,  the  landscape,  the  window,  mother,  are  to  him  a  mosaic. 
But  little  by  little  he  learns  that  he  is  in  a  world  of  three  dimen¬ 
sions.  He  hits  his  head  on  a  chair  and  learns  that  it  is  not  a 
cloud.  Just  in  proportion  as  he  gains  the  physical  perspective  he 
loses  the  spiritual  perspective.  The  child  is  given  to  us  with 
capabilities  for  development  in  two  directions,  but  it  is  the  ten- 
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dency  of  our  education  to  develop  the  grosser,  the  material  side 
of  his  nature  —  the  side  that  of  itself  must  be  bumped  and 
knocked  into  his  consciousness  —  and  to  leave  the  finer  part  of 
his  nature  to  shift  for  itself.  How  vve  laugh  down  childish  fan¬ 
cies  !  It  may  be  necessary  to  teach  the  child  not  to  fear  the 
dark,  that  the  picture  of  the  wolf  cannot  hurt  him,  but  it  is  true 
that  even  such  teaching  makes  his  imagination  less  vivid  and 
tends  to  make  him  ignore  spiritual  things. 

The  true  theory  of  education,  as  all  are  agreed,  requires  the 
development  of  the  head,  the  hand  and  the  heart.  At  present 
we  give  the  most  attention  to  the  head  ;  manual  training  edu¬ 
cates  to  a  limited  extent  the  hand, —  among  the  poor  in  bearijig 
food  to  the  mouth  it  must  be  educated  whether  they  will  or  not. 
But  why  is  it  that  we  so  neglect  the  heart?  Science  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  those  Frankenstein  monsters,  have  almost  crowded  the 
humanities  out  of  the  schools  ;  at  least  they  have  relegated  them 
to  a  time  when  the  [)upil  is  incapable  of  receiving  spiritual 
thought  as  a  reality,  and  when  it  is  too  late  for  it  to  grow  in.  If 
we  are  to  leave  anything  to  be  learned  after  the  pupil  has  been 
graduated  from  school,  let  it  be  the  practical  studies,  those  that 
treat  of  facts  ;  if  facts  have  any  value  they  will  come  to  the  pupil 
with  full  virtue  after  he  has  gained  his  growth.  Let  us  train  the 
heart  when  the  training  can  do  some  good.  At  harvest  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pollen  grains  might  fall  upon  the  ear  of  corn  but  they  would 
be  powerless  to  change  a  kernel.  The  materialism  of  the  day  has 
gone  so  far  that  we  no  longer  believe  that  mankind’s  proper  study 
is  man.  We  are  studying  man’s  environment  more  than  man 
himself. 

The  reason  that  has  been  given  for  the  delay  in  establishing  a 
course  in  English  literature  in  the  English  universities  is  that 
you  can’t  examine  a  man  in  feeling  and  taste.  The  ignorance 
of  a  person  who  does  not  know  that  twice  two  make  four,  or  that 
Columbus  discovered  America,  is  evident  at  once,  and  we  blame 
his  teachers ;  if  his  feeling  is  a  miserable  deformed  faculty,  we 
sanctimoniously  shrug  our  shoulders  and  blame  nature.  The  boy 
who  has  an  undeveloped  heart  we  call  either  dull  or  vicious. 
Spiritual  education  has  been  neglected  because  it  cannot  assign 
a  grade  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  school ;  but  surely  the  teacher 
as  truly  as  the  bricklayer  ought  to  build  well  that  which  only  the 
gods  can  see. 
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Shakespeare  has  said  that  there  is  harmony  like  the  music  of 
the  spheres  in  every  human  breast,  but  “  Whilst  this  muddy  ves¬ 
ture  of  decay  doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.”  It  is 
the  work  of  the  teacher  to  make  this  harmony  louder  and  sweeter 
until  the  boy  and  the  world  can  hear  it.  As  education  now  is  we 
give  too  much  attention  to  things  material  —  to  the  muddy  ves¬ 
ture  of  decay.  The  child  at  first  is  more  conscious  of  the  music 
than  of  his  body,  but  he  soon  learns  through  many  a  rough 
encounter  with  the  world,  that  his  body  is  what  men  see,  and  that 
people  have  mistaken  his  body  for  him.  When  the  boy  has  found 
this  out  he  will  beware  what  he  speaks.  To  seem  sincere,  he  will 
become  insincere,  and  little  by  little  he  will  grow  to  believe  that 
his  body  —  ugly  and  deformed  it  may  be  —  is  himself, 

Imagination  and  sentiment  require  careful  attention.  I  know 
of  nothing  else,  either  in  the  material  or  in  the  human  world, 
that  needs  more  delicate  treatment.  If  a  pupil’s  essay  or  story 
is  written  in  good  faith,  no  matter  how  false  the  sentiment,  it 
demands  a  reverent  treatment.  Laugh  at  it  and  you  do  but 
silence  a  little  of  the  soul’s  harmony ;  the  boy  or  girl  will  grow  a 
little  more  reserved,  or  will  no  longer  try  to  distinguish  between 
false  sentiment  and  true,  or  will  cast  away  the  true  and  the  false 
together.  Nor  may  one  leave  the  whole  matter  to  luck,  and  trust 
that  somehow  when  the  pupil  grows  up  he  will  be  found  to  have 
true  feeling.  Just  as  one  points  out  the  good  English  and  the 
bad  English,  so  should  one  point  out  the  false  sentiment  and  the 
true.  And  one  should  spend  more  time  and  take  more  pains  in 
indicating  the  true,  than  in  pointing  out  the  false.  Ruskin’s 
taste  in  art  was  developed  by  his  father’s  never  allowing  him  to 
look  on  a  poor  picture.  While  this  principle  holds  true  in  all 
education,  it  is  especially  applicable  to  the  education  of  the  taste 
and  the  feeling.  These  faculties  cannot  be  educated  from  with¬ 
out.  They  must  expand;  they  must  grow  through  successive 
accretions  of  insight. 

If  it  should  seem  wise  to  us  to  educate  the  spiritual  side  of  a 
child’s  nature,  what  means  ought  we  to  use  ?  Ought  we  to  edu¬ 
cate  through  music,  art,  or  literature  ?  Undoubtedly  through  all 
these,  and  in  any  way  that  we  can.  I  value  literature  highly  as 
a  means  of  education  of  the  heart,  because  its  influence  is  easily 
secured.  When  we  see  a  beautiful  statue  it  impresses  us,  but  the 
statue  cannot  go  with  us ;  when  we  turn  away  its  influence  comes 
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almost  to  an  end.  Likewise  there  are  very  few  of  us  who  can 
while  engaged  in  our  ordinary  vocation  or  even  while  at  leisure 
reproduce  an  artistic  piece  of  music.  The  influence  of  literature 
is  more  constant.  The  words  of  Shakespeare  that  we  read  yes¬ 
terday  are  the  same  to-day.  The  poet  will  speak  with  full 
power  as  often  as  we  open  the  book,  or  repeat  his  words.  We 
may  learn  what  we  will ;  and  the  best  will  be  remembered  and 
taken  with  us  whether  we  will  or  not.  Indeed,  we  never  gain 
the  full  meaning  of  poetry  until  it  is  interpreted  by  life. 

The  best  place  to  teach  literature  is  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  in  the  high  schools,  for  if  it  is  given  to  the  child  thus  early 
we  may  expect  it  to  have  a  permanent  effect  on  the  heart.  No 
good  reason  can  be  given  why  children  should  read  trash.  They 
ought  not  to  read  senseless  stories  written  in  childish  language 
about  children  like  themselves.  They  ought  to  read  “  Mother 
Goose,”  and  the  fables,  and  myths,  and  legends,  and  ballads  and 
so  on  up  to  standard  literature.  I  pity  the  boy  of  fourteen  to 
whom  the  word  “knight”  brings  no  thrill.  I  pity  the  boy  who 
has  never  heard  of  Ulysses,  of  Jason,  of  King  Arthur,  and  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  These  time-honored  tales  stand  for  the  boy¬ 
hood  of  the  race,  and  he  who  has  not  loved  them  will  be  an  alien 
to  much  of  the  world’s  finest  and  freshest  thought.  Professor 
Winchester,  of  Wesleyan,  defines  a  classic  as,  “a  book  that  a 
bright  boy  reads  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  and 
never  forgets.”  We  ought  to  try  to  counterbalance  the  degrad¬ 
ing  influence  of  evil  schoolmates  by  the  uplifting  influences  of 
literature.  To  the  growing  boy  Abraham  Lincoln  may  be  a  hero 
as  real  as  his  foot  ball  captain ;  and  it  may  seem  to  him  as  natu¬ 
ral  and  as  noble  to  be  a  knight  who  is  courtly  and  kind,  as  to  be 
Buffalo  Bill  and  shoot  Indians  and  ride  a  bronco. 

If  a  child  hears  its  mother  read  the  “  Fairie  Queene,”  and 
“  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  he  will  read  the  books  from  choice  before 
he  become^  a  man.  The  “  Fairie  Queene  ”  seems  peculiarly  the 
book  of  poets  and  children.  We  hear  everyday  of  those  who 
enjoyed  the  poem  before  they  were  twelve,  nor  is  such  a  delight 
usually  a  sign  of  precocity.  We  find  that  great  authors  were 
from  early  youth  great  readers,  and  although  nearly  all  of  these 
men  were  the  sons  of  cultured  parents,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that 
our  best  authors  have  to  any  great  extent  inherited  their  genius. 
I  believe  that  often  times  the  influence,  at  a  very  early  j)eriod  in 
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life,  of  parents  that  were  cultured  though  they  were  poor,  has 
given  to  sound  minds  a  point  of  view  and  motive  that  have 
developed  into  what  we  call  genius.  I  do  not  stand  alone  in  this 
view  ;  Emerson  and  Professor  Corson  and  many  others  l)elieve 
that  genius  is  a  development  and  not  an  endowment. 

In  the  “American  Scholar”  we  find  these  words:  “The  one 
thing  in  the  world  of  value  is  the  active  soul, —  the  soul,  free, 
sovereign,  active.  This  every  man  is  entitled  to;  this  every  man 
contains  within  him,  although  in  almost  all  men  obstructed,  and 
as  yet  unboiii.  The  active  soul  sees  absolute  truth  and  utters 
truth,  or  creates.  In  this  action  it  is  genius ;  not  the  privilege  of 
here  and  there  a  favorite  but  the  sound  estate  of  every  man.” 

Now  I  would  not  attempt  to  turn  every  boy  into  a  Shakespeare 
or  a  Wordsworth,  but  I  would  try  to  keep  him  from  becoming  a 
clod  or  a  machine ;  I  would  try  to  keep  him  from  having  written 
over  his  grave  the  epitaph  of  a  certain  Frenchman:  “Born  a 
man,  and  died  a  grocer  ”  ;  I  would  try  to  keep  him  a  man  made 
in  the  image  of  God. 

One  reason  why  our  pupils  are  often  indifferent  to  choice 
literature  is  that  they  come  from  families  where  the  spiritual  side 
of  life  is  ignored.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  large  a  proportion 
of  the  pupils  of  our  high  schools  are  unable  to  find  a  dictionary 
at  home.  Some  of  these  pupils  are  so  material  in  their  manner 
of  life  and  thought  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  get  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  printed  page  unless  they  read  it  aloud.  The  parents 
are  to  be  blamed  because  these  boys  and  girls  are  undeveloped, 
but  since  these  children  can  never  gain  at  home  the  finer  part  of 
education,  the  public  good  demands  that  the  school  take  up  in 
addition  to  its  other  duties  the  difficult  work  of  educating  them 
in  matters  of  taste  and  feeling.  And  it  is  aii  inspiring  task,  for 
though  at  home  they  may  lack  good  company  there  await  them 
in  literature  the  purest  and  sweetest  minds  of  all  time,  desiring 
to  give  their  best  moments  to  them.  The  ten  per  cent  of  high 
school  pupils  who  attend  college  are  usually  those  who  have  not 
a  sore  need  of  heart  culture.  The  ninety  per  cent  who  are  to 
live  stern  practical  lives,  the  majority  who  will  engage  in  physi¬ 
cal  labor  for  a  living,  need  to  have  the  heart  educated,  as  well  as 
the  head  and  the  hand,  or  they  will  become  machines  —  at  best 
mere  Babbages.  To  the  farmer  who  appreciates  Shelley’s  poems, 
or  even  one  of  John  Burrough’s  essays,  the  sky  becomes  a  new 
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creation.  Poor,  shiftless  Burns  could  not  make  wheat  grow  on 
the  heavy  clay  soil  at  Ellisland,  yet  he  reaped  harvests  richer  than 
those  the  peasants  about  him  had  ever  grown.  It  is  not  the  col¬ 
lege  but  the  high  school  and  the  grammar  school  that  need  to 
give  more  attention  to  literature. 

Another  reason  why  our  pupils  are  indifferent  to  good  litera¬ 
ture  is  that  they  have  formed  a  taste  for  bad  literature.  Those 
who  should  have  advised  the  young  readers  have  either  neglected 
to  give  any  advice  or  have  advised  in  accordance  with  an  evil 
taste.  The  blind  goddess  Fortuna  has  to-day  more  influence  than 
both  parents  and  teachers  in  directing  the  reading  of  our  young 
people.  Boys  and  girls  read  the  books  that  their  associates  are 
reading,  and  many  of  their  associates  are  reading  bad  books. 
Instead  of  reading  the  best  Ixjok,  they  read  the  volume  that  they 
find  lying  on  a  friend’s  table,  or  the  novel  that  happens  to  be 
offered  at  the  news  stand  or  sold  on  the  train,  or  the  l)ook  at  the 
public  library  that  is  made  prominent  by  its  binding,  or  at  best 
the  book  that  bears  a  striking  title.  The  public  library  ought  to 
do  more  than  it  does  toward  helping  people  to  like  good  litera¬ 
ture.  It  seems  wrong  that  it  should  give  so  much  energy  to 
making  its  list  of  books  complete  and  so  little  to  the  formation  of 
the  public  taste ;  it  would  be  better  to  have  more  attendants  at 
the  public  libmry  and  fewer  books.  Vast  numbers  of  bad  books 
are  written  and  read,  and  those  that  are  only  indifferently  good 
are  almost  as  evil  in  their  influence  as  those  that  are  absolutely 
bad.  A  truly  evil  book  repels  one  who  loves  good  literature,  but 
ordinary  books  can  cloud  and  gradually  vitiate  even  good  taste 
unless  it  is  fully  developed. 

It  requires  much  good  reading  to  offset  the  reading  of  the 
newspaper.  The  English  of  nearly  all  daily  papers  is  bad ;  little 
attention  is  given  to  art  and  form ;  good  deeds  are  seldom 
recorded,  but  evil  deeds  unless  they  are  very  evil  are  reported 
from  far  and  near.  The  date  above  the  head-lines  indicates  the 
ephemeral  point  of  view  of  tlie  ordinary  paper.  No  wonder  its 
literature  cannot  live,  it  has  no  soul.  There  are  periodicals  which 
are  woi-se  than  newspapem;  and  dime  novels  are  yet  commonly 
read  by  many  boys  who  ought  to  read  something  better. 

It  is  evident  that  luck  is  not  the  proper  guide  to  direct  young 
people  in  their  reading ;  and  since  many  children  have  no  other 
guide,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  school  to  do  wliat  it  can.  It 
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will  help  the  pupil  if  we  tell  him  squarely  that  what  he  is  read¬ 
ing  is  bad,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  read  such  books  ;but  to  make 
our  influence  radical  and  permanent,  we  must  do  more  ;  we  must 
make  him  love  good  books.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  change 
love  to  hate  suddenly,  it  is  better  to  let  one  love  crowd  out 
another.  The  fact  that  the  boy  likes  books  even  tliough  they  are 
bad  is  a  good  indication.  I  believe  that  the  newsboy  who  reads 
dime  novels  might  in  time  if  lie  had  the  chance  read  Dante  with 
inflnitely  greater  pleasure. 

The  trouble  is  that  people  do  not  understand ;  they  are  dull 
mentally  and  they  are  dull  spiritually.  I  think  that  no  one  who 
has  not  taught  literature  realizes  how  differently  a  poem  appears  to 
different  people.  The  ordinary  reader  knows  his  own  view  of  the 
poem,  and  although  he  may  discuss  the  poem  with  a  friend,  he  sel¬ 
dom  has  occasion  to  find  just  how  his  friend’s  view  differs  from  his 
own.  The  teacher  of  literature  cannot  take  it  for  granted  that 
even  the  simplest  ideas  in  a  poem  will  be  grasped  by  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  class.  Pupils  skim  over  literature  thinking  that  they 
have  read  it;  common  sense  has  forced  this  habit  upon  them,  for 
the  most  of  the  books  that  they  have  read,  w  ill  bear  only  a  cur¬ 
sory  reading.  Having  gained  such  a  habit,  it  is  not  strange  that 
boys  and  girls  do  not  see  the  difference  between  classical  and 
common  literature.  Ask  a  boy  to  read  Shakespeare’s  CXVIth 
sonnet  on  the  marriage  of  true  minds  and,  unless  the  young  man 
is  very  polite,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  finds  nothing  in  it.  Helj» 
him  work  out  the  meaning  of  each  of  its  one  hundred  and  nine 
words  and  the  sonnet  will  form  a  ])art  of  his  creed  forever.  If 
pupils  can  be  content  to  read  good  literature  at  first  slowly,  they 
will  prepare  themselves  to  read  it  with  ever  increasing  pleasure. 

But  of  course  the  chief  fault  in  the  reading  habits  of  young 
and  old  people,  is  that  they  fail  to  realize  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  literature.  I  presume  we  rarely  meet  a  person  who  appre¬ 
ciates  Shelley’s  “  Skylark  ” ;  but  I  think  that  any  one  may  climb 
to  the  view  presented  by  this  poem,  if  he  will  follow  the  right 
path.  It  is  my  theory  that  the  beauty  of  poetry  lies  chiefly  in 
associations.  You  remember  that  the  ballad  represents  the 
soldiers  singing  “  Annie  Laurie,”  but  each  thinking  of  his  own 
sweetheart.  Payne’s  great  song  has  a  different  meaning  for 
each  home.  “  Hamlet  ”  gains  its  power  nine-tenths  from  the 
reader  and  one-tenth  from  Shakespeare.  Creative  reading  is  not 
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j  less  important  than  creative  writing.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 

^  teacher  to  help  the  pupil  to  do  creative  reading.  To  l>e  sure 

;  some  pupils  lack  experience  and  are  not  fitted  to  read  some 

j  works;  but  if  their  experience  is  not  extensive  it  is  the  more 

j  intensive.  No  boy  or  girl  could  gain  the  full  meaning  of  “  King 

I  Lear  ” ;  and  yet,  what  boy  or  girl  of  the  high  school  is  so  young 

^  that  he  has  not  known  in  some  form  sin,  love  and  death?  In 

:  studying  jx)etry  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  relate  to  the 

child’s  experience  each  truth  of  the  poem,  to  make  the  child  live 
the  poem,  to  untwist  within  the  child 

I  “  All  the  chains  that  ty 

i  The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.” 

\ 

j  I  believe  that  the  spirit  is  a  unit,  and  that  there  is  no  limit 

I  either  to  the  spiritual  sensitiveness  or  the  capacity  for  spiritual 

development  of  any  human  being,  if  he  can  pass  in  due  order 
from  book  to  book,  from  strength  to  strength. 

The  giving  of  literature  to  the  masses  of  our  population  could 
not  but  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  society.  I  cannot  conceive 
(  how  a  person  who  has  assimilated  the  l)eauty  of  “  Lycidas  ”  can 

ever  be  wholly  bad.  W’^hen  Guido  was  asked  for  the  model  from 
I  which  he  painted  his  divine  pictures,  he  caused  his  ugly  Italian 

servant  to  assume  a  striking  posture,  and  drew  therefrom  a  l)eau- 
tiful  face.  “  See,”  he  said,  “  the  beautiful  and  pure  idea  must  be 
in  the  soul  and  it  matters  not  what  the  model  is.”  From  the 
foundation  of  the  world  no  pure  life  ever  yet  was  lived  which  did 
not  first  exist  as  a  pure  thought.  If  we  can  give  a  man  good 
thoughts,  we  shall  have  gone  far  toward  producing  good  deeds. 

Could  we  get  men  to  read  good  Iwoks  we  should  have  taken 
the  first  step  toward  a  revolution  in  society.  Men  are  desperately 
struggling  for  wealth,  all  unconscious  that  the  purest  pleasures  of 
life  are  near  at  hand.  A  millionaire  may  travel  to  the  lieautiful 
and  interesting  places  of  the  earth,  he  may  gather  beautiful 
works  of  art  from  every  country,  but  after  he  has  enjoyed  such 
pleasures  to  the  full  extent  he  will  acknowledge,  if  he  is  a  man  of 
general  culture,  that  rather  than  give  up  books  he  would  dispense 
with  travel,  with  paintings,  with  statuary.  Could  the  poor  but 
realize  it,  the  public  library  might  l)e  to  them  a  source  of  the 
most  exquisite  pleasure  that  this  world  has  to  offer.  A  literary 
renaissance  among  the  masses  would  be  the  surest  cure  for 
socialism,  for  it  would  give  to  men  a  share,  which  would  be  the 
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whole  if  they  could  receive  it,  of  the  vast  realm  of  the  spirit. 
The  socialists  of  England  are  demanding  that  the  land  lx; 
divided,  but  as  Emerson  says  :  “  Miller  owns  this  field,  Locke 

that,  and  Manning  the  woodland  beyond.  Hut  none  of  them 
owns  the  landscape.  This  is  the  best  part  of  these  men’s  farms 
yet  to  this  their  land-deeds  give  them  no  title.”  That  this  plan 
for  overcoming  socialism  is  of  practical  value  is  made  evident  by 
the  fact  that  throughout  history,  men  of  genius  have  manifested 
a  scorn  of  material  wealth.  Literature  is  better  suited  than  any 
other  study  to  work  such  a  reformation.  The  abstruse  studies, 
such  as  mathematics  and  the  advanced  sciences,  tend  to  create  a 
caste  and  to  narrow  the  sympathies,  the  other  humanities  are 
limited  in  their  scope  but  there  is  no  province  so  remote,  no  class 
so  obscure  that  it  does  not  become  the  subject  for  literature. 


EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS. 

CLlFrOX  H.  LEVY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  love  of  learning  is  to-day  inherent  among  the  Jews. 

Like  many  other  human  tendencies  it  can  lie  explained  and 
traced  to  generations  of  intellectual  training,  and  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  uninteresting  to  consider  the  earlier  manifestations 
of  this  trait  in  the  national  character. 

According  to  tradition,  the  chief  activity  of  Abraham  lay  in 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  One  God  to  his  nephew  Lot  and  to  his 
own  children  and  followers.  Hut  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  vogue  even  during  the  Mosaic  age. 
The  Pentateuch  contains  more  than  one  injunction  to  the  parents 
to  teach  the  doctrines  of  their  faith  to  the  children.  The  favor¬ 
ite  passage  inculcating  this  idea  was  selected  from  Deuteronomy, 
chapter  VL,  and  embodied  in  the  ritual  of  the  daily  prayers. 
After  calling  Israel  to  the  worship  and  love  of  the  One  God,  we 
read  :  “  And  these  words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall 

be  upon  thy  heart :  and  thou  shall  teach  them  diligently  unto 
thy  children,  and  shall  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy 
house,  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down  and 
when  thou  risest.”  In  accordance  with  this  command  it  was 
held  to  be  the  special  duty  of  the  parents  to  instruct  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  faith,  even  before  they  were  old  enough  to  be  sent 
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to  school.  The  next  trace  of  interest  in  teaching  to  be  noted  in 
the  Bible  is  the  founding  of  schools  of  the  prophets  by  the 
Prophet  Samuel.  Some  scholars  have  held,  with  little  reason, 
that  these  were  merely  aggregations  of  sooth-sayers,  but  there 
are  better  grounds  for  the  contention  that  these  were  the  “Nor¬ 
mal  Schools  ”  of  that  ancient  day.  The  fact  that  it  was  the 
function  of  the  prophet  not  so  much  to  foretell  the  future  as  to 
teach  the  people  and  preach  to  them  lends  no  small  weight  to  the 
opinion  that  Samuel  instituted  training  schools  for  those  who 
were  to  instruct  both  young  and  old. 

We  have  to  wait  until  much  later  times  for  any  specific  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  constitution  and  regulation  of  Jewish  schools. 
It  is  not  until  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  70  C.  E.,  that  we  get  a  fuller 
insight  into  schools  and  school  methods.  Prior  to  that  date  there 
were  undoubtedly  synagogues  and  schools  scattered  through 
Palestine  and  Babylon,  wherever  there  were  enough  Jews  to  be 
so  reached,  for  we  find  such  organizations  spoken  of  in  the  Post- 
Biblical  literature  of  that  time  as  if  they  were  well  established 
institutions.  We  know,  from  the  Talmud,  that  Rabbi  Yochanan 
begged  as  a  boon  from  the  Roman  conquerer  that  he  might  es¬ 
tablish  a  college  in  Yabu6  (Yamnia),  and  that  through  his  work 
the  schools  were  provided  with  efficient  and  noble  teachers.  The 
Talmud  and  kindred  sources  contain  a  large  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of  cliildren.  The  child 
itself  was  regarded  with  special  reverence  as  containing  infinite 
possibilities,  and  therefore  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention 
and  culture.  No  better  proof  of  the  high  consideration  in  which 
the  school  was  held  is  needed  than  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Talmud:  “If  you  see  beautiful  gardens  lying  on  the  banks 
of  quiet  brooks,  the  countless  stars  shining  in  the  sky  above  you, 
behold  a  picture  of  the  true  teacher  who  watches  and  tends  the 
young  plants  and  causes  light  to  shine  into  the  dark  world  of  un¬ 
developed  youth.”  Couple  this  with  the  apothegm  “  Jewels  and 
riches  are  his  who  learns  and  teaches,”  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
realize  the  respect  with  which  the  office  of  the  teacher  was 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  of  that  early  day. 

We  gather  from  various  portions  of  this  ancient  literature 
enough  to  outline  the  life  of  the  child  with  considerable  clear¬ 
ness.  It  was  the  father’s  duty  to  begin  teaching  the  child  as  soon 
as  it  could  speak  and  understand.  The  mother  also  contributed 
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largely  to  this  primary  instruction  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
saying:  “  Whom  do  you  find  attached  to  his  religion?  He  who 
has  enjoyed  the  training  of  a  good  mother.”  This  principle  is 
not  far  from  the  truth,  even  to-day.  What  did  the  parents  teach 
these  little  ones  ?  The  first  lesson  was  very  much  like  the  first 
lesson  of  every  good  modern  mother  —  the  child  was  taught  to 
pray.  The  father  began  then  to  teach  it  the  Hebrew  letters,  for 
the  Hebrews  did  not  relegate  the  children  exclusively  to  the  care 
of  the  mother  as  is  generally  done  by  most  of  us  now.  The 
father  and  the  mother  divided  the  loving  task  of  awakening  the 
child’s  soul  and  mind  and  consequently  the  bond  between  the 
children  and  both  of  the  parents  was  of  equal  strength  and  holi¬ 
ness.  It  was  the  father’s  special  duty  to  begin  the  physical  train¬ 
ing  of  his  son,  and  we  have  a  maxim,  “  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
father  to  teach  his  child  to  swim.”  After  the  letters  had  been 
m.astered  the  Bible  was  opened  at  its  first  page  and  the  child  hav¬ 
ing  learned  to  pronounce  the  words  correctly  was  taught  their 
meaning,  one  by  one.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  period 
of  which  we  speak  Hebrew  was  no  longer  the  vernacular  of  the 
Israelites.  They  spoke  Syriac  or  Aramaic,  so  the  father  was 
really  teaching  his  son  a  foreign  language  when  he  opened  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  The  method  of  instruction  then  has  been  passed 
on  from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  Jewish  child  of  Ortho¬ 
dox  parents  living  in  New  York  City  is  sure  to  begin  iiis  educa¬ 
tion  just  as  the  little  child  in  Palestine  or  Babylon  did  nineteen 
or  more  centuries  ago.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Jews 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advancement  in  pedagogical 
methods.  That  is  true,  for  there  was  no  advancement  presented 
to  them.  By  some  wondrous  stroke  of  genius  the  “natural 
method,’'  so  much  vaunted  to-day  was  the  one  used  by  them.  They 
taught  the  child  the  language  first  and  then  they  began  with 
grammar,  the  philosophy  of  the  language.  If  the  other  nations 
had  been  willing  they  might  have  learned  this  secret  from  the 
Jews  a  few  hundred  years  before  they  discovered  it  for  them¬ 
selves. 

After  the  child  had  been  instructed  for  two  or  three  years  it 
was  taken  to  the  nearest  school  for  further  teaching.  There  the 
number  in  each  class  was  limited  to  twenty-five,  as  it  was  held 
that  the  teacher  should  come  into  as  close  personal  relations  with 
his  pupils  as  possible.  A  regular  course  of  instruction  was 
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planned  by  the  rabbis.  During  the  first  five  years  at  school  the 
Bible  was  taught,  during  the  next  five,  the  Mishna  or  simple  tra¬ 
ditional  law,  and  during  the  last  five  the  Talmud  proper 
(Gemara),  with  its  difficult  dialectics,  was  the  text-book.  Greek, 
the  polite  language  of  that  day,  and  science,  also  found  room  in 
these  Jewish  schools.  Thus  the  course  extended  over  a  space  of 
fifteen  years,  so  that  the  pupil  entering  at  six  yeai*s  of  age  was 
twenty-one  years  old  at  graduation.  By  this  time  he  had  been 
developed  physically,  mentally  and  morally  and  was  ready  for  his 
life-work.  Some  did  not  complete  the  entire  course  just  out¬ 
lined  which  might  be  compared  with  our  grammar  and  high 
school  course  combined.  Those  destined  for  the  professions  of 
course  remained  in  the  schools  for  all  three  terms  of  five  years 
each,  and  in  fact  every  child  whose  parents  could  in  any  way  and 
at  the  greatest  sacrifice  afford  it  received  the  benefit  of  the  full 
course  of  instruction.  This  was  considered  a  “gentleman’s  edu¬ 
cation,”  not  in  the  sense  of  t>hat  term  as  applied  to-day,  for  every 
Hebrew  held  himself  to  be  one  of  a  “Nation  of  Priests,”  and 
therefore  the  child  of  the  humblest  shoe-maker  was  the  equal  of 
the  offspring  of  the  wealthiest  merchant. 

There  were  but  two  professions  open  to  the  most  aspiring  of  the 
Hebrew  youth,  medicine  and  teaching.  There  were  no  lawyers, 
like  our  modern  attorneys,  for  the  judges  acted  both  as  prosecut¬ 
ing  and  defending  counsel,  discussing  the  evidence  pro  and  con 
and  ever  inclining  toward  the  side  of  mercy. 

The  young  man  who  desired  to  become  a  teacher  had  chosen 
the  most  honorable  profession  known  to  his  people,  going  from 
the  district  school  to  one  of  the  great  colleges  which  were 
modelled  after  that  of  liabbi  Yochanan,  at  Yamnia.  His  title 
was  Rabbi,  a  mark  of  the  highest  distinction. 

But  these  ancient  rabbis  neither  preached  nor  taught  as  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  It  was  considered  wrong  to  sell  their  knowledge  —  it 
should  be  freely  given  as  it  had  been  freely  received.  They  did 
not  disdain  the  meanest  of  occupations  for  we  read  of  one  being 
a  cobbler,  another  a  wine-seller  and  in  fact  they  followed  any 
honorable  pursuit  or  trade.  As  a  consequence  manual  labor  was 
held  in  high  esteem.  The  Rabbis  state :  “  He  who  does  not 
teach  his  son  a  trade  is  like  one  who  teaches  his  son  robbery,” 
recognizing  the  importance  of  that  manual  training  now  being 
advocated  as  a  novel  theory.  The  work  of  teaching  was  called 
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“the  work  of  the  Lord,”  and  therefore  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  was  a  matter  of  special  concern.  “The  ill-tempered 
should  not  teach,”  said  Hillel, —  and  many  have  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  friendly  spirit  in  the  teacher.  “  If  you  push  the 
pupil  away  with  the  left  hand  draw  him  towards  you  with  the 
right  hand,”  is  one  of  their  wise  sayings.  They  demanded  that 
every  teacher  should  be  true  and  conscientious,  insisting  upon 
mutual  respect  between  the  instructor  and  his  pupils.  “The 
respect  for  thy  pupil  should  be  as  great  as  thy  self-respect,”  is 
one  of  their  apt  remarks.  “The  Temple  (at  Jerusalem)  was 
destroyed  because  the  teachers  were  dishonored,”  is  a  sentence 
by  which  these  rabbis  show  the  importance  of  the  teacher  and 
his  office  in  their  eyes.  Somewhat  of  a  contrast  with  the  poorly- 
paid  and  much-abused  teachers  in  our  schools  to-day.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  teaching  was  considered  so  important  that  it  was  said : 
“  Teaching  is  not  to  be  interrupted  even  for  the  building  of  the 
Temple.” 

The  aim  of  the  highest  type  of  education  was  always  kept  well 
in  view  —  the  forming  of  efficient,  reverent  men,  for  they  said: 
“  The  doctrine  is  not  the  principal  thing,  but  the  deed  ;  ”  the  end 
of  education  is  the  development  of  active,  right-thinking,  right¬ 
doing  men.  They  believed  in  having  a  cheerful  atmosphere  in 
the  school-room,  as  evidenced  by  the  statement  concerning  Rabba, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  rabbis,  that  he  opened  his  instruction 
by  the  relation  of  some  bit  of  wit  or  humor, —  and  then  having 
caught  the  attention  of  his  class,  he  proceeded  to  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  work  in  hand  in  all  earnestness.  There  was  a  free  inter¬ 
change  of  thought  between  pupil  and  master,  and  between  the 
pupils  themselves,  which  was  commended  in  the  aphorism:  “As 
iron  sharpens  iron  so  does  dispubition  sharpen  the  mind  of  one 
pupil  with  that  of  another.”  Did  not  those  ancient  rabbis  un¬ 
derstand  many  of  the  secrets  of  teaching  which  are  still  secrets 
to  some  of  us?  Were  they  not  actuated  by  that  deep,  broad  wis¬ 
dom  which  is  generally  called  “  common  sense,”  and  seems  so  far 
removed  from  most  modern  pedagogics  ?  Were  they  not  wise  in 
devising  a  system  which  reached  the  child  at  its  earliest  and  most 
impressible  age  with  religious  instruction  and  continued  moral 
training  side  by  side  and  in  connection  wdth  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment.  The  very  fairy-tales  of  the  child  were  grouped  about  the 
Bible  and  Bible  heroes — and  his  faith  kept  pace  with  his  intel¬ 
lect  at  each  upward  step. 
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The  education  of  the  Jew  was  never  considered  complete. 
After  the  day’s  work  was  done  his  Hebrew  books  were  opened  by 
the  glowing  hearth ;  and  when  the  weekly  Sabbath  came,  it  was 
passed  in  a  further  study  of  some  wonderfully  intricate  discussion 
of  the  Talmudic  sages,  between  tlie  hours  of  worship  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue. 

The  best  test  of  any  system  of  education  is  the  men  that  it 
produces.  Judged  by  this  standard  the  Jewish  system  takes  no 
mean  rank.  In  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  light  of 
thought  was  ever  bright  in  the  homes  of  this  despised  and  perse¬ 
cuted  race  —  and  to-day  many  of  its  sons  and  daughters  contri¬ 
bute  their  full  share  to  the  world’s  treasure  of  intellectual  and 
moral  greatness. 


AN  ANALOGY. 

GEORGE  E.  GARDNER.  WORCESTER,  MASS 
C'lose  by  the  shore  an  aged  apple  tree 
Spread  towards  the  angry  flood  its  branches  hoar. 
Cracked,  gnarled  and  twisted  by  the  conflict  sore 
Of  hostile  winds  with  earth  and  sky  and  sea: 

A  misforined  thing,  incapable  of  grace, 

Its  presence  but  defiled  the  landscape’s  seemly  face. 

Spring  came :  beneath  bright  skies  serene  and  fair 
The  dull  yet  intent  life  within  it  stirred, 

Obedient  to  the  heavenly  message  heard. 

Arrayed  itself  in  garments  rich  and  rare. 
Transforming  sunshine  into  robes  of  white 
And  pink  and  green,  a  vision  of  delight. 

Thus  thou,  my  soul,  unseemly  though  thou  art 
To  outward  ken  and  in  thine  own  sad  sight, 

Scorned  by  thy  fellows,  cast  in  evil  plight. 

Shall  yet,  by  faith,  fulfill  a  noble  part: 

Blest  by  God’s  love  and  giving  Him  of  thine. 

Thou  too  slialt  wear  a  loveliness  divine. 
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THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  KET-STONE  STATE. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  Ph.  D.,  HYDE  PARK,  MASS. 

PKNNSYLVANIA  is  a  great  state.  Territorially  it  is  three 
hundred  miles  long  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  wide. 
It  is  traversed  from  northeast  to  .southwest  by  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  Alleghany  mountains.  It  comjirises  sixty-seven  counties.  Its 
natural  resources  are  immense.  Some  of  its  eastern  counties, 
notably,  Lancaster  and  Chester,  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  agri¬ 
culture.  The  most  fertile  soil  produces  the  finest  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  potatoes  and  other  staples.  The  mountainous  sections  are 
in  many  parts  underlaid  with  Anthracite  coal  basins.  This  coal 
tract  covers  an  area  of  nearly  five  hundred  square  miles.  In  the 
western  section  is  the  Bituminous  coal  region  with  Pittsburg  for 
its  centre.  Pennsylvania  has  vast  quantities  of  iron.  She  is 
therefore  a  great  mining  and  manufacturing  state.  Her  oil  wells 
for  nearly  forty  years  have  been  productive  of  great  wealth.  The 
forests  of  this  state  are  abundant  and  productive,  so  that  lumber¬ 
ing  is  also  one  of  the  sources  of  the  state’s  exceptional  prosperity. 

Pennsylvania,  unlike  New  England,  was  settled  by  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  po})ulation.  Among  its  original  settlers  were  Swedes, 
Dutch,  Germans,  Scotch-Irish  and  English.  A  large  portion,  per¬ 
haps  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  have  sprung  from  the 
Palatinate  (iermans.  Even  to  day  there  are  probably  two  million 
people  who  speak  the  language  commonly  known  as  “  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  German.” 

Pennsylvania  has  been  noted  for  its  great  men.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  here  to  individualize  them,  but  from  the  time  of  William 
Penn  to  the  present,  this  state  has  had  a  large  number  of  men  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  intellectual  greatness. 

EDUCATIONAL  BEGINNINGS. 

The  original  settlers  brought  their  educational  notions  from  the 
Old  World.  Much  is  due  in  all  of  our  American  history  to  the 
influence  of  the  Dutch.  The  Quakers  were  strongly  in  favor  of 
education,  which  primarily  meant  the  education  of  their  own 
children. 
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George  Fox  wrote  a  “Primer”  which  was  published  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  the  year  1701.  It  was  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
Friends’  schools.  Private  schools  among  the  Quakers  increased 
rapidly  in  the  early  history  of  this  colony.  Robert  Bsirclay  said  : 
“  It  is  necessary  and  commendable  that  there  be  public  schools  for 
the  teaching  and  instructing  of  youth.”  The  yearly  meeting  of 
Friends  in  London  urged  the  instruction  of  all  the  children, 
especially  of  the  poor.  William  Penn  declared  that  “  Wisdom 
and  virtue  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education 
of  youth.”  The  “  William  Penn  Charter  School  ”  has  had  a 
famous  history.  As  early  as  the  year  1832  the  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages  were  here  taught,  and  lectures  were  delivered 
on  botany,  mineralogy  and  various  branches  of  science. 

During  the  colonial  period,  education  in  Pennsylvania  was  par¬ 
tially  public.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  commenced 
in  1743  as  an  academy,  and  the  plan  for  it  was  drawn  up  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  In  addition  to  the  Friends,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  Swedes,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians, 
the  German  Reformed,  the  Lutherans,  and  other  religious  denom¬ 
inations,  especially  the  Moravians,  had  many  private  schools. 
Among  the  Memnonites  were  men  of  great  learning,  and  for  a 
long  period  Christopher  Dock  was  noted  as  “  The  Pious  School¬ 
master  of  the  Skippack.” 

After  the  Revolution  these  church  schools  gradually  took  on 
the  character  of  free  schools.  All  the  early  school  houses  were 
built  by  voluntary  contributions  of  tlie  people,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  before  the  school  law  of  1834  went  into  effect,  there  were  at 
least  4,000  school-houses  in  the  state. 

KAKLY  SCHOOL  HOOKS. 

Pennsylvania  is  justly  noted  for  its  early  attention  to  printing 
and  publishing.  The  first  Bible  printed  in  America  in  any  Europ¬ 
ean  language,  was  the  German  Bible,  published  by  Christopher 
Saur,  at  Germantown.  The  old  Dilworth  Spelling-book  which 
was  first  published  in  England,  in  1740,  had  very  many  editions 
printed  in  Pennsylvania.  The  firet  edition  was  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  1757,  and  in  1778  an  edition  was  printed  by 
Francis  Baily  at  Lancaster,  which  was  called  “  The  Ninety- 
Eighth.”  Following  Dilworth’s  book,  were  the  text-books  by 
Noah  W’^ebster,  including  the  spelling  book,  the  grammar  and  the 
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reader.  Then  came  the  grammars  of  Lindley  Murray,  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Quaker,  and  the  books  of  John  Comley,  another  Quaker,  the 
spelling  book  of  Owen,  and  another  by  John  Peirce,  a  Quaker 
teacher,  another  by  Stephen  Byerly,  the  “  United  States  Spelling 
Book,”  the  “  Western  Spelling  Book,”  the  “  Philadelphia  Spelling 
Book,”  and  many  others.  Among  the  arithmetics  published  in 
Pennsylvania  were  those  by  Gough  and  Jess,  Thomas  Sarjeant, 
Workman,  Daboll,  Stephen  Pike,  Cruikshank,  Cumber,  Paterson, 
Stockton,  and  Walsh  ;  some  of  these  being  published  before  1800 
and  all  of  them  before  1825.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  while  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  not  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of,  and  the  critical 
teaching  and  use  of  the  English  language,  doubtless  owing  to  the 
heterogeneous  character  of  her  eaily  population  ;  yet,  this  state 
has  perhaps  been  in  advance  of  all  others  in  the  attention  given 
to  arithmetic  and  the  mathematics. 

The  great  school  law,  however,  was  not  passed  until  the  year 
1834.  A  previous  law  had  been  passed  in  1824,  but  was  speedily 
repealed.  A  strenuous  effort  was  made  that  this  law  should  share 
the  same  fate.  The  eventful  day  in  the  history  of  education  in 
Pennsylvania  came  on  April  11th,  1835.  The  school  bill  with  its 
amendments  was  before  the  House.  Had  it  not  l>een  for  one  man, 
doubtless,  that  bill  would  have  been  repealed.  But  a  giant 
stepped  out  U[)on  the  arena  and  challenged  the  opposition. 

HON.  THADDEIJS  STEVENS. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  was  a  native  of  Vermont.  He  w.as  the  son 
of  a  poor  farmer,  but  by  aid  of  a  devoted  mother,  he  pushed  his 
way  through  Dartmouth  College,  and  at  twenty-three  years  of 
age  migrated  to  Pennsylvania.  In  his  native  state  he  had  made 
shoes  and  had  taught  a  country  school.  In  Pennsylvania,  he  began 
as  a  teacher  in  the  academy  at  York,  studied  law  and  opened  an 
office  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  when 
the  free  school  law  was  passed  in  1834,  but  he  took  no  part  in 
preparing  the  bill.  When  the  crisis  came,  he  was  aware  that  it 
was  a  crisis,  and  that  the  infant  free  schools  of  his  state  were  in 
danger  of  destruction.  Then  he  gathered  all  his  strength,  he 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  contest  and  by  an  eloquence  scarcely 
surpassed  and  seldom  equaled,  he  won  the  day.  A  member  who 
heard  that  great  speech  of  Stevens,  more  than  forty  years  after¬ 
wards  wrote  “  It  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  speeches  I  ever 
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heard.  The  House  was  electrified.  The  wavering  voted  for  the 
House  sections  and  the  school  system  was  saved  from  ignominious 
defeat.”  Another  declared  that  this  speech  was  ‘‘  so  convincing 
that  the  friends  of  education  were  brought  in  solid  column  to  the 
support  of  the  measure  and  thus  saved  the  common  school  sys¬ 
tem.” 

This  Pennsylvania  school  law  I  consider  the  grandest  school 
law  in  America.  The  following  are  some  of  its  provisions: 

1.  It  divides  the  state  into  school  divisions  by  counties,  and  it 
divides  each  county  so  that  every  ward,  township  and  borough 
shall  form  a  school  district. 

2.  It  provides  for  six  school  directors  in  every  district,  who 
have  complete  charge  of  the  schools  of  that  township,  ward  or 
borough.  These  directors  can  locate  schools,  build  school  houses, 
employ  teachers,  admit  pupils,  establish  joint  schools,  visit  schools 
and  make  reports. 

3.  Provision  is  made  for  manual  training. 

4.  The  school  directors  of  each  county  appoint  a  county 
superintendent. 

5.  The  whole  system  is  crowned  by  a  department  of  educa¬ 
tion,  whose  head  officer  is  styled  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS.  ' 

Penns3dvania  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  the  largest  and 
broadest  system  of  normal  schools  of  anj’  state  in  the  Union. 
She  made  early  efforts  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Even  that 
academy  in  Philadelphia,  planned  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  1749,  pro¬ 
posed  to  furnish  a  suj)ply  of  competent  school  masters,  wlio  should 
lie  trained  to  teach  children  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  the 
grammar  of  their  mother  tongue,  and  being  of  good  morals  and 
known  character  may  l)e  recommended  to  country  schools  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Friends’  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  which  was  opened 
in  1799,  proposed  to  qualify  pei-sons  for  teachers  of  schools  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Prior  to  the  school  law  of  1834, 
appropriations  were  made  to  various  colleges  in  the  state  to  defray 
the  expense  of  educating  teachers. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  introduced  in  1818  the  Lancasterian 
system  and  established  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  accord- 
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ing  to  this  system.  The  famous  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  founder, 
was  brought  over  from  London  and  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
school  for  teachers.  Model  schools  were  early  in  vogue  under 
this  Lancasterian  plan.  Long  continued  efforts  were  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  normal  schools  by  the  state.  Every 
report  of  the  state  superintendent  of  common  schools  from  Bur- 
rowes  in  1836  to  Curtin  in  1857  when  the  normal  school  law  was 
passed,  contained  recommendations  in  one  form  or  another  in 
favor  of  normal  schools.  The  normal  school  law  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  was  passed  in  1857.  This  bill  was  drawn  by  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes. 

DR.  THOMAS  H.  BURROWES. 

Dr.  Burrowes  was  one  of  the  few  great  educators  whom  America 
has  produced.  He  was  a  native  of  Lancaster  County,  born  in 
1805.  During  his  youth  his  parents  resided  for  some  years  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  and  while  there  he  received  a  liberal  education 
at  Quebec  and  Trinity  College.  After  his  return  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  he  studied  law,  graduated  at  the  Yale  College  Law  School, 
and  practised  that  profession  in  the  city  of  Lancaster.  lie  soon 
turned  his  attention  to  politics  and  was  long  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  In  1835  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  thus  became  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

Dr.  Burrowes  devoted  his  entire  life  very  largely  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  school  system  of  his  native  state.  He  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  originating  of  the  Penmylvania  School  Journal, 
which  for  many  years  occupied  much  of  his  time  and  attention. 
This  w«as  in  1851,  and  four  years  later  this  journal  was  made  the 
organ  of  the  school  department  for  the  state,  and  one  copy  was  sent 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  to  each  school  district.  Dr.  Burrowes 
wrote  every  important  school  bill  that  passed  the  legislature  after 
1836  during  his  life,  and  he  crowned  this  eminent  service  by 
drafting  in  1857  the  normal  school  law,  which  is  regarded  by  its 
friends  as  being  unsurpassed  by  any  legislation  on  this  subject, 
either  in  Europe  or  America.  Under  this  law  there  are  to-day 
thirteen  great  normal  schools  in  this  state.  The  earliest  of  these 
schools  was  begun  at  Millersville  as  a  private  enterprise  in  1855. 
Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  normal  school  law  of  1857,  this 
school  began  to  prepare  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  law,  and 
in  1859  it  became  the  firet  state  normal  school  in  Pennsylvania  ; 
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and  the  model  after  which  all  the  othei*s  were  patterned.  These 
schools  to-day  contain  probably  more  than  six  thousand  students, 
candidates  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  Connected  with  these 
institutions  is  a  vast  amount  of  property,  costing,  all  told,  some¬ 
thing  like  five  or  six  million  dollars.  In  visiting  these  schools,  it 
strikes  a  New'  Englander  as  novel  to  see  that  in  some  cases  more 
than  one-half  of  the  students  are  young  men,  leaving  the  young 
women  in  a  minority.  The  same  is  true  in  the  county  institutes 
for  teachers. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

The  schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  now  making  rapid  progress, 
but  this  progress  was  begun  much  later  than  in  New  England. 
The  schools  of  the  state,  therefore,  may  not  be  in  all  respects  on 
a  par  with  those  of  Massachusetts.  Their  high  school  system  is 
yet  in  its  infancy.  Public  libraries  are  not  found  there  as  in  the 
Bay  State,  but  no  eastern  state  can  show  a  more  earnest,  devoted 
and  zealous  class  of  teachers  than  are  found  in  most  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  Key-Stone  state. 

teachers’  institutes. 

The  system  of  county  institutes  in  Pennsylvania  is  something 
unique.  Every  county  and  every  large  city  in  the  state,  holds 
annually  a  Teachers’  Institute  through  a  whole  week.  The 
attendance  of  teachers  is  compulsory  and  they  are  paid  for  that 
week’s  work  the  amount  of  a  minimum  salary,  but  on  alsence 
this  pay  is  forfeited.  These  institutes  are  in  charge  of  the  county 
superintendents,  as  fine  a  body  of  educational  men  as  any  state 
can  boast,  and  each  one  is  particularly  desirous  to  make  his  insti¬ 
tute  superior  in  every  respect.  Hence  they  secure  the  best 
instructors  possible,  and  the  most  attractive  evening  lectures  and 
entertainments.  Institute  week  has  become  to  every  town  where 
it  is  held  the  gala  week  of  the  whole  year. 

THE  HEAD  OB'  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Like  all  the  states  Pennsylvania  has  her  department  of  free 
schools  crowned  by  a  state  official  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
entire  system.  This  officer  is  styled  “  The  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.”  The  office  has  had  a  series  of  efficient  men 
from  the  first.  During  the  forty  years  since  the  school  law  went 
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into  effect,  only  seven  different  men  have  been  at  the  head  of  this 
department.  They  have  been  as  follows  : 

Henry  C.  Hickok,  three  years  from  1857. 

Thomas  H.  Burrovves,  three  years  from  1860. 

Charles  K.  Coburn,  three  years  from  1863. 

James  P.  Wickersham,  fifteen  years  from  1866. 

p].  E.  Higbee,  nine  years  from  1881. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  three  years  from  1890. 

N.  C.  Schaeffer,  since  1893. 

The  present  incumbent  has  done  most  effective  and  important 
work  in  elevating  the  schools  of  this  commonwealth.  His  schol¬ 
arship,  special  training  and  experience,  all  combine  to  fit  him  for 
the  most  efficient  service.  He  is  a  native  of  the  Key  Stone  State, 
was  educated  in  her  best  schools  and  colleges  and  under  some  of 
the  most  noted  instructors  in  Germany;  is  a  broad,  “all  around” 
scholar,  was  professor  in  college,  and  principal  of  one  of  their 
largest  and  best  state  normal  schools,  from  which  last  mentioned 
position  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  is  a  wise  man,  a  sage  counsellor,  a  progressive 
educator,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  tergiversations  of  political 
affairs  in  that  state  will  cause  a  change  in  the  office.  Give  Dr. 
Schaeffer  ten  years  (twenty  is  better)  and  he  will  bring  education 
in  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  a  very  high  plane. 
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MART  LYON,  A  FACTOR  IN  OUR  NATIONAL  LIFE. 

MRS.  MOSES  SMITH.  GLENCOE,  ILL. 

At  rare  intervals,  God  gives  to  the  world,  souls  so  divinelv 
equipped  that  their  individual  life  and  labors  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  race. 

Such  an  one  was  Mary  Lyon,  the  founder,  the  creator  of  the 
first  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  women  ;  the  star, 
the  Aldebaran,  the  one  that  led  the  way  for  other  women’s  col¬ 
leges. 

One  of  Emerson’s  aphorisms  has  put  into  a  very  small  nut  shell 
the  kernel  of  the  whole  subject.  He  asked,  “  What  is  civiliza¬ 
tion  ”  ?  He  replied,  “  A  good  woman.”  It  was  an  utterance 
delicately  chivalrous  and  profoundly  philosophical  in  its  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  power  that  inheres  in  womanhood.  That  power 
degrades  or  uplifts  the  race.  Mary  Lyon  better  than  any  other 
American  woman,  might  have  served  Mr.  Emerson  with  an  illus¬ 
tration,  had  he  desired  one. 

In  the  highest  Emersonian  meaning,  Mary  Lyon  was  a  “good 
woman,”  but  not  a  peculiar  woman,  given  to  introspection  and 
keeping  of  diaries.  That  blue-eyed,  auburn-haired,  enthusiastic, 
humorous  young  woman,  in  vigorous  health,  with  an  insatiable 
desire  for  knowledge,  accustomed  to  manter  every  subject  before 
her,  at  the  age  of  twenty  calculating  eclipses  and  committing  to 
memory  the  Latin  grammar  in  three  days  with  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  its  contents,  coveting  earnestly  the  opportunities 
for  education  which  young  men  enjoyed,  and  even  advocating  equal 
educational  advantages  for  boys  and  girls,  was  not  regarded  by 
her  immediate  contemporaries  as  a  saint,  but  rather  as  one  of 
those  spirits  which  had  unfortunately  come  hither  to  turn  the 
world  upside  down. 

In  these  times,  in  our  environment  we  can  hardly  comprehend 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  before  the  first  visible  step  for 
the  higher  education  of  woman  could  be  taken.  Prejudice,  that 
most  obstinate  boulder  in  the  path  of  progress,  must  be  removed ; 
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an  honest  doubt  as  to  woman’s  ability  to  do  more  than  read  and 
write,  bake  and  sew.  On  the  part  of  some,  a  conscientious  con¬ 
viction  that  Mary  Lyon’s  purpose  for  the  higher  education  of  girls 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  and  that 
ever-abiding  fear  that  if  women  were  educated  they  would  some¬ 
how  usurp  the  authority  of  men,  were  granite  walls  to  be  leveled ; 
and  they  were  leveled,  much  as  were  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
although  Mary  Lyon  was  often  the  lone  trumpeter  encompassing 
the  city.  ' 

Public  sentiment  was  to  be  revolutionized ;  indeed,  a  new  senti¬ 
ment  created,  with  apparently  nothing  but  the  germ  cell  of  her 
own  convictions  from  which  to  work.  Parents  and  daughters 
must  be  won  to  believe  in  her  and  her  plan.  The  purpose  and 
sacrifices  of  Marcus  Whitman  to  save  Oregon  to  the  United  States 
were  not  more  heroic  than  the  work  of  this  woman.  Without 
wealth,  without  social  position,  she  went  from  town  to  town 
pleading  for  money  to  establish  a  ‘‘permanent  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  girls,  where  the  expense  should  not  be  greater 
than  for  young  men  in  colleges.”  She  was  ridiculed,  maligned, 
and  hardest  of  all,  taunted  with  being  an  “  unwomanly  woman.” 
A  less  unselfish,  or  less  womanly  woman  would  have  been 
crushed. 

It  may  be  that  ultra  conservatism  is  a  watch-dog  whose  con¬ 
tinual  barking  may  keep  some  reckless  soul  from  plunging  over 
an  abyss.  But  one  cannot  help  wondering  if  there  is  not  an 
“  own  place  ”  for  those  who  forever  block  the  wheels  of  progress 
and  put  to  torture  those  whom  God  has  set  to  roll  on  His  chariot. 
Mary  Lyon  had  been  on  the  Mount  with  her  Lord.  She  had  seen 
the  pattern  of  the  temple  she  was  to  build.  A  great  purpose  had 
taken  possession  of  her  soul.  As  she  expressed  it,  “  A  fire  burned 
in  my  bones  when  I  looked  upon  the  young  women  of  the  middle 
class.” 

“Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  this  was  not  for  personal 
aggrandizement  or  emolument.  It  was  in  no  sense  pereonal.  It 
had  to  do  with  the  good  of  the  race.  Her  zeal  was  not  the 
championship  of  woman  for  woman’s  sake,  but  for  the  benefit  to 
the  world  which  should  be  wrought  out  through  woman.” 

It  was  not  civilization  as  the  philosopher  of  Concord  put  it,  fine 
as  was  his  conception,  but  civilization  with  that  all-conquering 
adjective,  Christian  before  it. 
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Thus  it  came  to  pass,  through  much  tribulation,  two  hundred 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  first  college  for  men,  the  first  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women  was  chartered  by 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  christened  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminary. 

Mary  Lyon's  own  words  give  in  briefest  way,  and  with  an  elo¬ 
quence  that  needs  no  comment,  the  purpose  of  the  school. 

“A  permanent  institution  consecrated  to  the  training  of  young 
women  for  usefulness.  *  *  *  Designed  to  be  furnished  with 

every  advantage  which  the  state  of  education  in  this  country  will 
allow.  *  *  ♦  To  put  within  the  leach  of  students  of  moder¬ 

ate  means  such  opportunities  that  none  can  find  lietter.” 

The  school  was  the  offspring  of  her  head  and  heart.  It  bore 
the  impress  of  her  rare  personality,  her  image  and  superscription. 
It  transmitted  to  its  students  her  standard  of  life,  her  breadth  of 
outlook  and  purpose  cff  service  for  the  world.  Somehow  young 
ladies  of  Mt.  Holyoke  soon  came  to  feel,  that  to  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  the  best  in  attainment  or  service  belittled  their  birth¬ 
right  as  Holyoke’s  daughters.  The  world  has  cause  for  gratitude 
that  this  “Mother  of  Colleges”  was  founded  on  so  high  a  plain. 
Mt.  Holyoke  graduates  soon  became  its  defence  and  the  vindi- 
catoi’s  of  its  right  to  be.  They  have  been  the  “forerunners,” 
preparing  the  way  for  the  founding  of  other  women’s  colleges. 

So  largely  is  the  college  world  for  women  indebted  to  Mary 
Lyon,  that  it  would  be  a  fitting  and  graceful  deed  for  every  col¬ 
lege  woman,  no  matter  what  the  name  of  Alma  Mater,  to  bring  a 
laurel  leaf,  an  offering,  that  Mary  Lyon’s  memorial  may  stand  in 
honor  before  the  world. 

It  is  yet  too  early  in  the  history  of  the  higher  education  of 
woman  to  correctly  estimate  or  formulate  its  value  in  our  national 
life.  It  is  less  than  six  decades  since  one  institution  was  opened. 
The  advance  which  this  short  period  has  brought  in  the  estimate, 
place  and  usefulness  of  women  is  significant.  The  combined  cen¬ 
turies  had  not  before  wrought  such  beneficent  results. 

A  few  points  about  the  value  of  higher  education  of  woman  in 
our  national  life  may  l)e  indicated.  The  home,  that  most  potent 
factor  in  a  nation’s  life,  has  been  glorified  by  the  culture  and 
intelligence  brought  into  it. 

The  profession  of  pedagogy  has  been  uplifted  and  honored. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  word  stood  for  something 
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commonplace,  if  not  inferior.  To-day,  how  great  the  work  for  the 
unifying  and  strengthening  of  our  cosmopolitan  population  done 
by  the  teachers  of  the  land. 

The  power  of  the  Christian  church  has  l)een  greatly  augmented. 
Witness  the  missionary  enterprises,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  church  has  been  slow  to  accept  this  new  force,  but  God  had 
proposed  it  and  human  hands  could  not  stay  it.  This  truth  was 
well  expressed  by  a  young  lady  missionary  who  was  under  criti¬ 
cism,  charged  with  the  serious  offence  of  preaching.  The  grave 
secretary  asked  :  “Have  you  been  ordained”?  She  modestly 
replied,  “  No  ;  but  I  was  foreordained.” 

Higher  education  has  created  the  new  sentiment  which  per¬ 
vades  our  land  by  which  every  daughter  in  every  home  has  a 
brighter  outlook,  a  wider  horizon,  more  inspiring  possibilities. 
Every  fibre  of  our  nation  vibrates  with  the  new  force  brought  into 
its  life  by  an  educated  womanhood.  A  nation  rises  not  higher 
than  its  mothers.  An  individual  may,  but  the  intellectual  and 
moral  standards  of  the  mothers  will  be  found  the  standard  of  a 
people. 

In  a  word,  education  is  the  fulcrum  on  which  balances  the  lever 
which,  like  the  fiaming  sword  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  turning  every 
way,  has  opened  the  door  of  all  vocations  until  woman’s  sphere 
is  the  world. 

One  can  never  review  this  story  which  has  been  called  “  the 
grand  epic,”  of  which  Mary  Lyon  was  the  “  Ulysses,”  without 
those  cheering  words  of  Gerald  Massey’s  singing  themselves  in 
the  soul : 

“  ’Tis  weary  watching  wave  by  wave, 

And  yet  the  tide  heaves  onward. 

We  climb,  like  corals,  grave  by  grave, 

Yet  pave  a  path  that’s  sunward. 

We  are  beaten  back  in  many  a  fray. 

Yet  newer  strength  we  borrow, 

And  where  the  vanguards  rest  to-day, 

The  rear  shall  rest  to-morrow.” 
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GREEK  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION. 

PROF.  J.  H.  T.  MAIN.  IOWA  COLLEGE,  GRINNELL,  IOWA. 

I. 

The  past  fifteen  yeai-s  have  seen  many  changes  taking  place 
in  what  were  supposed  to  be  well  established  educational 
traditions.  New  subjects  and  new  departments  have  been  added 
to  the  regular  schemes  of  college  work  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  university  idea,  which  stands  for  independence  and  individ¬ 
uality,  has  become  everywhere  a  recognized  element  in  the  work 
of  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  The  curriculum,  as  the  term  used  to 
be  understood,  has  passed  almost  out  of  existence,  and  with  it 
many  of  the  ideas  and  methods  that  belonged  to  it.  These 
changes,  of  course,  did  not  establish  themselves  without  strenu¬ 
ous  opposition  and  sharp  discussion  of  educational  values.  The 
discussion  still  continues,  showing  but  few  signs  of  abatement, 
but  the  point  of  view  is  constantly  changing.  There  has  been 
much  said  about  the  classical  languages.  As  dominant  elements 
in  the  old  curriculum  they  were  objects  of  attack,  and  with  per¬ 
fect  justice  they  have  been  required  to  reassert  themselves  and  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  be  retained  as  essential  factors  in 
the  new  order  of  things.  This  discussion,  no  one  can  deny,  has 
been  of  incalculable  benefit,  not  only  to  the  general  subject  of 
education,  but  signally  so  to  Greek  and  Latin  themselves;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  and  coming  generation  of  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  vastly  more  profitable  training  in 
these  languages.  At  present  Latin  stands  practically  where  it 
has  stood  for  years,  and  there  are  slight  indications  of  change  in 
this  respect.  For  Greek  the  situation  is  different.  There  is  a 
wide-spread  misunderstanding  of  what  Greek  meam,  what  its 
value  is  as  a  preparatory  study,  what  its  fundamental  essence  is 
in  an  education  that  professes  to  be  liberal.  There  are  too  many 
even  among  the  educated  classes  who  fail  to  understand  that 
Greek  is  vitally  connected  with  the  main  currents  of  human  life 
and  thought.  They  have  a  vague  notion  that  Latin  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  men  in  some  way  or  other,  but  Greek  —  Greek 
consists  chiefly  in  a  search  after  roots  !  The  Greek  teacher  who 
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does  not  periodically  have  this  thread-bare  witticism  thrust  upon 
his  attention  would  be  tempted  to  believe  in  the  near  approach  of 
the  Millenium.  Greek  makes  no  claim  to  public  recognition  on 
this  bisis.  It  does  claim  consideration,  however,  as  a  study  inti¬ 
mately  and  vitally  connected  with  that  range  of  undei*standing 
which  a  man  who  has  completed  a  liberal  course  of  study,  ought 
to  have.  Whether  or  not  Greek  is  more  remote  from  modern 
life  than  Latin,  is  a  question  which  this  paper  does  not  propose 
to  consider.  Discussions  on  the  comparative  value  of  studies, 
except  in  certain  restricted  senses,  are  beneath  the  dignity  of 
educational  assemblies.  We  have  heard  discussed  the  question 
whether  sciences  or  ancient  languages  are  of  more  value  in  the 
aggregation  of  elements  which  are  necessary  to  make  the  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  man  in  this  age  of  the  world.  As  well  might 
one  ask  whether  bread  or  meat  is  of  the  greater  value  in  the  life 
of  this  body  of  ours.  I  think  we  ought  to  know,  assuming  that 
we  have  profited  by  the  information  that  is  current  about  us,  that 
both  are  necessary  for  the  happily  and  normally  constituted 
human  being.  For  the  main  question  the  discussion  of  compara¬ 
tive  values  is  needless,  not  to  say  useless.  The  essential  ques¬ 
tion  is  this  :  What  is  the  actual  value?  It  is  presumed  that 
every  study  that  is  or  has  been  a  recognized  element  in  liberal 
education  possesses  some  intrinsic  value  that  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  any  other,  and  the  first  thing  to  do  in  estimating  the 
claims  of  a  study  is  to  determine  what  this  intrinsic  value  is. 
Hence  too  much  stress  has  been  put  upon  the  disciplinary  value 
of  Greek,  especially  so  in  discussing  it  as  a  study  preparatory  to 
college  admission.  Greek  has  enormous  disciplinary  value  of 
course,  but  this  is  not  its  distinct  value.  Latin  has  a  value  of  this 
kind  in  some  respects  identical  with  that  of  Greek,  so  in  some 
degree  have  the  modern  languages.  But  if  this  is  all,  if  mere 
mental  gymnastics  is  the  tiling  desired,  Sanskrit  or  Chinese 
would  be  better  subjects  still  for  young  brains  to  work  upon. 
Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  option  offered  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  between  the  ancient 
languages  and  the  modern.  Those  who  enter  with  modern  lan¬ 
guage  are  required  to  do  a  larger  amount  of  work  in  other  sub¬ 
jects  as  a  substitution  for  the  Greek  or  Latin.  It  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  said  that  those  who  avail  themselves  of  this  option  are  better 
trained  than  those  who  do  not  do  so.  This  is  interesting  if  true 
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and  may  help  to  eliminate  equivocal  arguments  from  future  dis¬ 
cussions,  but  it  is  without  significance  for  the  real  question.  It 
is  not  enough  that  a  study  furnish  training.  Training  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  lil)eral  education  must  be  of  a  certain  kind, 
and  that  is  most  valuable  for  a  citizen  of  the  world  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  human  race  which  gives  him  some  understanding,  or 
opens  the  way  for  an  understanding,  of  that  same  human  race 
along  the  lines  of  its  best  and  most  persistent  development.  If 
training  means  mere  sharpness  of  wit,  if  it  means  the  under¬ 
standing  of  problems  in  mathematics  or  chemistry  or  any  other 
subject,  then  it  mattei’s  little  how  this  training  is  acquired.  But 
if  training  means,  as  it  ought  to  mean,  an  introduction  to  life 
and  the,  currents  of  life,  an  introduction  to  the  chief  influences 
which  have  operated  in  the  world  and  are  yet  active  in  it,  then 
it  does  make  a  difference,  and  not  a  slight  one,  in  relation  to 
liberal  education,  whether  training  is  of  one  .sort  or  another. 
This  is  a  vital  point  in  the  educational  discussions  of  the  present 
day.  Too  often  it  is  said  that  it  matters  little  what  one’s  training 
is  based  upon  so  that  it  is  continued  long  enough  and  is  thorough 
enough.  The  general  adoption  of  such  a  theory  would  mean 
individualism  in  education  which  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  aims  of 
those  who  seek  the  really  liberalizing  in  the  training  of  the  mind. 
No  education  can  properly  be  called  liberal  which  fails  to  put  one 
into  scientific  relation  with  [nesent  day  thought  and  culture — a 
relation  possible  to  those  only  who  are  able  to  see  in  the  present 
the  remote  sources  in  the  past.  “With  the  world  of  intellectual 
production,  as  with  that  of  organic  generation,  nature  makes  no 
sudden  starts.”  This  remark  of  Mr.  Pater  every  scientific 
worker  understands  perfectly  well;  and  he  knows  also  that  if 
one  in  an  investigation  cannot  start  from  absolute  beginnings  he 
should  start  as  near  them  as  possible.  If  one  study  is  more 
fundamental  in  this  respect  than  another  then,  supposing  them  to 
be  equal  in  other  respects,  the  more  fundamental  should  have 
first  place  in  a  scheme  of  education  that  aims  to  be  lilieral  in  a 
rational  and  scientific  sense. 

Consider  the  subject  for  a  moment  from  a  slightly  changed 
point  of  view.  Among  scientific  subjects  physics  is  required 
almost  universally  for  admission  to  college.  This  is  the  case 
because,  among  other  things,  it  is  primarily  an  elemental  science. 
The  laws  that  are  discussed  in  physics  conspicuously  penetrate 
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all  nature.  They  are  fundamental  everywhere.  No  one  seriously 
calls  in  question  the  claims  made  for  this  science,  it  would  be 
unscientific,  to  say  nothing  more,  to  do  so.  If  a  protest  would  be 
unscientific  here  in  a  question  involving  the  realm  of  matter, 
it  would  also  seem  to  Ije  unscientific  if  one  were  lodged  against 
a  language  fundamental  for  the  study  of  thought  and  literature. 
The  college  is  not  ready  to  say  that  these  things  are  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  It  is  still  its  duty  and  will  continue  to  be,  to  insist  upon 
training  of  a  certain  sort,  having  in  view  certain  ends.  To  nar¬ 
row  the  aim  of  preparatory  training,  or  to  leave  it  practically 
uncontrolled,  both  of  which  would  follow  the  adoption  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  equivalence  of  studies,  would  result  in  injury  to 
the  individual,  whatever  the  effect  on  the  work  he  might  do.  In 
all  s{)heres  of  life  alike  there  ought  to  be  a  fundamental  aim  — 
an  aim  having  in  view  the  life  itself  rather  than  the  things  of 
life.  How  are  men  to  have  this  fixed  upon  their  attention  if  not 
in  the  training  that  leads  up  to  their  life  work,  or  is  antecedent 
to  it?  Whatever  one’s  business  is  to  be,  it  is  the  pre-eminent 
duty  of  those  who  offer  him  advice  officially  or  otherwise  to  see 
to  it  that  he  is  led  hy  suggestion  at  least  to  consider  how  best  he 
may  get  an  insight  into  the  life  of  this  world,  a  part  of  which  he 
is.  In  this  connection  facts  per  ite,  however  important  they  may 
be,  are  less  important  than  the  substance  of  the  facts  ;  and  those 
which  give  one  a  synq)athetic  understanding  of  the  movements 
of  human  life  and  progress  from  the  point  of  view  of  history, 
ethics,  philosophy  and  literature,  or  prepare  the  way  for  such  an 
insight,  are  more  important  than  those  which  leave  these  things 
out  of  view.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  our  education  should  be 
restricted  in  its  scope  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  fundamentals. 
When  one  enters  college  his  training  should  imply  something 
definite  and  well  understood,  when  he  takes  leave  of  it,  it  ought 
to  be  understood  that  he  has  at  least  begun  to  exercise  his  inde¬ 
pendence  and  has  made  some  progress  along  lines  of  study  suited 
to  his  special  tastes  or  needs.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  any 
individual  to  know  all  “the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
uttered  in  the  world,”  but  the  scheme  of  liberal  training 
which  does  not  make  a  distinct  effort  to  put  the  clue  to  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  one,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  this 
so-called  scientific  age. 

So  much  for  the  general  question  which  required  a  brief  treat- 
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ment  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  particular  question, 
namely :  —  What’  are  the  important  elements  supplied  to  educa¬ 
tion  by  a  study  of  Greek  literature,  and  how  far  are  they  funda¬ 
mental  and  essential  to  liberal  education  as  the  term  is  now 
understood  ? 

Before  passing,  however,  I  wish  to  speak  of  one  or  two  current 
strictures.  First,  it  is  urged  that  Greek  does  not  secure  the 
results  claimed  for  it :  and  second,  that  modern  languages  fur¬ 
nish  a  better  preparation  for  modern  life. 

The  first  of  these  objections  may  be  urged  with  equal  justice 
against  any  study.  Greek  has  no  inherent  power  of  making 
souls  responsive,  or  of  vitalizing  itself.  It  must  subject  itself,  as 
any  other  subject,  to  circumstances.  It  is  unfair  to  hold  it 
responsible  for  the  mental  bias  of  those  who  seek  what  it  has  to 
give,  as  it  is  also  to  hold  it  to  account  for  the  sins  that  are  com¬ 
mitted  in  its  name  or  in  spite  of  it.  The  same  dangers  that 
beset  the  teaching  of  Greek  threaten  the  teaching  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  and  he  is  an  unwise  advocate  of  modern  languages  who 
puts  any  stress  upon  this  point.  The  teacher  of  any  subject,  if 
he  be  without  adequate  understanding  or  knowledge,  or  without 
both  as  too  often  is  the  case,  is  in  danger  of  making  the  study  of 
that  subject  “vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.”  A  teacher  who 
undertakes  to  do  his  work  without  vision  is  guilty  of  little  less 
than  a  crime.  One  may  pardon  many  things  in  a  teacher,  but  if 
he  have  not  vision,  even  though  he  have  enthusiasm,  even  though 
he  have  teaching  power,  even  though  he  have  accurate  knowledge 
to  a  certain  degree  —  without  vision  he  is  of  necessity  a  failure 
to  the  most  vital  obligation  that  rests  upon  him,  namely,  to  show 
relations,  to  disclose  the  real  essence  of  his  subject  and  to  make 
it  live.  Any  subject  is  dead  that  is  not  made  alive  by  the  teacher, 
and  this  is  no  truer  of  Greek  than  it  is  of  English  or  French. 

The  second  objection  requires  no  notice  here.  As  has  been 
said  it  is  not  the  purpose  in  this  paper  to  discuss  comparative 
values.  It  ought  to  be  understood,  however,  once  for  all  that 
there  can  be  no  real  conflict  between  ancient  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  Modern  languages  are  an  element  in  modern  education 
and  a  very  important  one,  so  that  no  longer  is  he  worthy  to  be 
called  a  college  graduate  who  has  not  some  acquaintance  with 
modern  languages ;  no  more  so  than  the  one  who  gets  a  degree 
without  an  adequate  introduction  to  the  modern  laboratory. 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  that  has  been  forced  upon  this 
question  which  in  the  name  of  sound  reason  should  be  eliminated 
from  it  once  for  all. 

Returning  to  the  main  question,  note  first  a  dominant  charac¬ 
teristic  of  current  educational  thought.  It  has  approved  the 
scientific  method,  and  insists  on  beginning  with  first  principles. 
It  is  })erhaps  needless  to  say  that  I  do  not  use  the  term  scientific 
in  any  narrow  sense,  but  in  a  generic  sense,  meaning  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  a  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear  in  its  origin, 
growth  and  development.  It  is  tlie  method  which  proposes  to 
open  every  point  of  view,  to  exhibit  a  subject  in  all  its  necessary 
relations  and  to  look  at  it  in  its  essential  parts.  Isolated  phe¬ 
nomena  are  rare  things  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and  so  are  they  in 
the  realm  of  mind.  What  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  scientific 
method  recognizes  this  fact  at  least  for  “organic  generation”  and 
it  approaches  a  subject  to  exhaust  it  knowing  that  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  get  as  near  the  sources  as  possible.  Hut  “  organic 
generation  ”  does  not  differ  from  “  intellectual  production  ”  in 
respect  to  growth,  and  the  scientific  method  is  no  more  rational 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

We  are  the  intellectual  children,  in  a  very  essential  sense,  of 
Greece.  We  cannot  dispute,  if  we  would,  the  fact  that  Greece 
collected,  sifted,  absorbed  and  recreated  the  intellectual  products 
of  the  nations  preceding  her,  and  having  concentrated  all  into 
that  bit  of  time  and  country  dominated  by  the  Greek  race,  died 
leaving  her  treasures  for  the  perpetual  enrichment  of  the  world. 
These  things  are  not  open  to  dispute ;  they  stand  proved  too 
securely  for  the  stoutest  iconoclast  toattemj)t  to  disturb  them.  It 
is  granted,  of  course,  that  in  particular  sciences  the  results 
obtained  by  them  w’ere  meagre  enough,  but  this  affords  no  ground 
for  a  criticism  of  the  Greeks  themselves  or  their  method.  Con¬ 
sidering  conditions,  the  work  they  did  was  remarkable,  and  a 
complete  history  of  many  phases  of  modern  science  cannot  be 
written  without  reference  to  the  Greeks.  The  world  was  not  yet 
ready  for  the  development  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  import¬ 
ant  point  in  this  connection  is  that  they  understood  perfectly  the 
scientific  method.  They  gave  themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of 
reason  “  to  follow  it,”  as  Plato  himself  says,  “  whithersoever  it 
might  lead.”  They  knew  that  to  attain  to  essential  truth  there 
had  to  be  a  fearless  sifting  of  probabilities  without  regard  to  per- 
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sonal  interests  or  conventional  views.  In  whatever  sphere  pure 
intellect  was  an  adequate  instrument  there  they  produced  some¬ 
thing  lasting.  As  is  well  said,  “  They  tried  to  investigate  the 
hidden  causes  of  phenomena.  No  succeeding  nation  has  investi¬ 
gated  these  things  scientifically  which  has  not  been  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Greek  thought.  We  may  indeed  believe  that  some 
modern  nations  would  have  entered  upon  scientific  investigations 
without  Greek  influence,  but  we  cannot  say.  We  have  no  right 
to  claim  that  we  should  ever  have  had  a  science  without  the 
Greeks, —  that  without  the  influence  which  they  first  brought  into 
the  world,  science  for  its  own  sake  would  now  be  of  interest  to 
the  world.”  The  author  of  these  words  has  s[)oken  truly.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  his  assumption  this  much  is  certain, 
namely,  that  the  scientific  methdd  is  Greek.  Any  one  who  under¬ 
stands  the  scientific  metliod  and  (Jreek  literature,  even  a  little  of 
it,  may  know  this  for  himself.  One  dialogue  of  Plato,  studied 
with  an  open  mind  and  under  proper  guidance  would  teach  him 
this  much.  It  is  conse(iuently  a  vital  question  for  this  genera¬ 
tion  how  far  a  people  such  as  the  Greeks  were  may  be  neglected 
without  striking  at  the  foundations  of  culture.  I  trust  it  is 
understood  that  culture  of  the  dilettante  sort  is  not  meant,  but 
true  culture  which  gives  not  polish  merely,  but  makes  one  cap¬ 
able  of  understanding  himself  and  interpreting  the  age  in  which 
he  lives.  Real  scientific  education,  if  it  secures  to  the  individual 
what  rightly  may  be  demanded,  should  at  least  furnish  an  outline 
of  completeness,  should  expand  the  view  so  as  to  enable  one  to 
see  totalities  and  trace  in  some  measure  the  evolution  of  things. 
There  is  perspective  in  the  world’s  thought  just  as  there  is  in 
painting,  and  the  one  who  studies  things  out  of  their  true  rela¬ 
tion  is  committing  the  same  fault  the  artist  would  commit  if  he 
were  to  paint  a  [)icture  without  regard  to  distance  or  setting. 

I  Ijelieve  I  am  correct  in  assuming  that  a  scientifically  planned 
scheme  of  education  should  be  expected  to  implant  certain  uni¬ 
versal  standards  or  principles  of  measurement.  In  literature 
these  conditions  are  secured  by  a  study  of  Greek  because  the 
masterpieces  left  by  them  base  their  claim  to  recognition  not 
more  on  their  formal  perfection  than  upon  the  fact  that  they  deal 
with  elemental  principles  in  life  and  thought  so  conspicuously, 
and  hence  are- free  from  temporary  and  personal  interests.  For 
more  than  twenty  centuries  they  have  stood  the  test  of  criticism 
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and  changed  conditions  of  life  and  government  —  have  stood  this 
test  without  any  national  community  to  hold  them  together. 
Not  only  is  this  true,  but  all  the  while  they  have  been  an  active 
force  and  have  l^eeii  the  models  directly  or  indirectly  of  the  great 
literatures  that  have  subsequently  arisen,  and  “  they  yet  appeal 
with  unabated  force  to  sympathies  as  diverse  as  cultured  human¬ 
ity  itself.”  This  is  not  accidental,  but  the  result  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  insight  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  furnish  univer¬ 
sal  standards.  Standards  of  this  sort  are  the  true  standards  to 
measure  by  in  scientific  education.  We  cannot  entirely  free  our¬ 
selves  from  them.  We  may  neglect  them  awhile,  we  may  spurn 
them,  but  because  they  are  true  we  will  return  to  them. 


THE  MUSEUM  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITU¬ 
TION, 

OLIVER  C.  FARRINGTON,  FIELD  COLUMBIAN  MUSEUM,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I  have  for  some  time  thought  that  the  educational  possibilities 
of  the  museum  as  an  institution  are  not  appreciated  as  they 
should  be. 

There  is  suflicient  evidence  of  belief,  in  a  general  way,  that  the 
museum  is  an  institution  of  public  benefit,  for  during  the  last  two 
decades  many  new  institutions  of  this  class  have  been  founded, 
and  the  older  ones  have  enlarged  their  scope.  There  is  now 
scarcely  a  large  city  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  which  does  not 
contain  one  or  more  public  buildings  devoted  to  the  display  of 
objects  illustrating  science,  history  and  art  in  their  various 
branches. 

Many  of  the  later  institutions  of  this  class  have  had  their 
origin,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  great  expositions  that 
have  been  held  since  1851.  These  have  graphically  shown  how 
much  knowledge  could  lie  imparted  by  gathering  in  one  place 
objects  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  which,  in  a  day’s  walk, 
information  could  be  obtained  that  could  otherwise  be  gotten 
only  by  years  of  travel.  They  have  thus  made  popular  the 
acquisition  of  information  by  the  study  of  objects  rather  than  of 
printed  descriptions  of  them  ;  and  have  responded  to,  if  they  did 
not  create,  the  demand  for  realism  so  characteristic  of  the  time. 
As  each  has  out-done  its  predecessor  in  the  completeness  with 
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which  it  has  displayed  the  world’s  histoiy,  resources  and  achieve¬ 
ments,  so  the  desire  to  make  these  advantages  permanent  has 
likewise  grown  and  an  increased  public  interest  has  arisen  in 
institutions  which  should  preserve  the  rare  and  the  beautiful  and 
objectively  illustrate  the  products  of  the  world.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  interest  in  museums,  arising  from  a  desire 
to  perpetuate  expositions,  has  been  altogether  such  as  to  advance 
the  former  along  the  lines  of  their  greatest  usefulness.  For, 
though  like  the  exposition  in  many  features,  in  many  others  the 
museum  must  and  ought  to  differ  widely  from  it.  In  the  museum 
gilt  and  tinsel  and  display  for  the  sake  of  display  have  no  place. 
Of  commercial  and  advertising  features  it  must  be  wholly 
divested,  so,  too,  of  the  exhibition  of  objects  having  great  money 
value  simply  for  the  sake  of  this  value.  Its  mission  is  rather  the 
illustration  of  the  truths  of  science  in  a  vivid  and  positive  way, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  humblest  object  it  contains  may  be  as  full 
of  meaning  as  the  most  costly.  VV^iile  presenting,  too,  as  compre¬ 
hensively  as  possible  a  view  of  the  sciences,  resources  and  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  the  aim  of  the  museum  should  l)e  rather  to 
encourage  careful  study  of  specific  subjects  than  to  give  the  cur¬ 
sory,  panoramic  view  which  the  vast  scale  upon  which  expositions 
are  established  make  necessary. 

Another  popular  misconception  which  Inis  done  much  to  hinder 
the  best  advance  of  the  museum,  is  that  it  is  frequently  regarded 
as  primarily  a  place  for  the  storing  of  “curiosities.”  Even  in  so 
dignified  a  work  as  Webster’s  International  Dictionary  we  find  a 
museum  defined  as  “a  repository  for  a  collection  of  natural,  scien¬ 
tific  or  literary  curionitieH  or  works  of  art.” 

A  small  l)oy  is  said  to  have  described  his  visit  to  a  museum  as 
one  to  a  “  stuffed  circus,”  and  many  older  i)eople  apparently  look 
for  similar  entertainment  in  their  visits  to  such  an  institution. 
Doubtless  the  proprietors  of  the  dime  mmeurm^  so-called,  are 
largely  responsible  for  such  an  association  of  ideas,  but  they  are 
parading  in  stolen  livery. 

That  the  average  museum  visitor  looks  chiefly  for  “  curiosities  ” 
in  his  visits  to  all  institutions  of  this  class  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  usually  pays  so  little  attention  to  the  system  and 
arrangement  of  collections  as  a  whole,  and  devotes  his  scrutiny 
chiefly  to  the  striking  and  showy  objects.  Though  he  might  by 
.systematic  study,  of  a  zoological  collection  for  example,  gain  a 
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more  precise  and  vivid  knowledge  of  the  animal  kingdom  than  he 
ever  could  from  books,  his  curiosity  is  usually  satisfied  when  he 
has  seen  the  specimens  of  a  whale,  a  shark  and  a  few  showy 
birds.  The  writer  recently  noted,  during  an  afternoon  spent  in 
a  city  museum,  the  character  of  the  attention  given  by  visitors  to 
a  very  complete  and  instructively  arranged  collection  illustrating 
the  paleontology  of  the  earliest  and  latest  periods  of  the  earth’s 
history.  He  found  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  who 
visited  the  hall  during  his  observation,  all  but  eight  devoted  their 
whole  scrutiny  to  some  life-size  models  of  huge  Tertiary  mam¬ 
mals. 

Such  a  neglect  to  improve  the  opportunities  afforded  by  muse¬ 
ums  for  gaining  a  precise  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  which  they  illustrate,  is  probably  due,  not  to  a  lack  of 
interest  in  the  subjects  thus  presented,  or  to  the  manner  of  their 
presentation,  but  to  failure  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  such 
study.  There  is  need  of  a  belief  that  instruction  is  possible  before 
instruction  is  likely  to  be  gained.  The  educational  advantages 
afforded  by  a  college  might  be  quite  in  vain  if  those  who  came  to 
it  were  possessed  of  the  idea  that  a  six-legged  cow  owned  by  the 
president  was  its  most  important  feature. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  mention  some  of  the  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  museum  seems  to  me  to  possess  as  a  means  of 
popular  education  —  advantages  which  I  believe  should  entitle  it 
to  a  place  in  public  estimation  at  least  on  a  par  with  that  accorded 
the  public  library,  and  in  some  respects  one  equal  to  that  given 
the  public  school. 

First.  It  provlleff  object  lessons. 

Object  lessons  are  now  generally  conceded  to  be  superior  to 
those  gained  from  the  study  of  books.  Exercising  equally  with 
the  latter  the  faculty  of  memory,  they  also  train  and  develop  per¬ 
ception  and  judgment.  Impressions  derived  from  the  concrete 
are  always  more  vivid  than  those  gained  from  the  abstract, 
and  if  used  in  due  proportion  with  the  latter,  bring  about  a  rapid 
and  symmetrical  intellectual  development.  Fortunately  the 
desirability  of  object  teaching  is  now  so  widely  recognized  that  in 
schools  of  all  grades  it  is  used  as  far  as  possible. 

Yet  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  means  of  illustration  available 
for  any  single  school,  especially  those  of  the  lower  grades,  are 
likely  to  be  very  limited  and  to  come  far  short  of  fully  exempli- 
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fying  any  subject.  Since  these  cannot  be  supplied  for  each  school, 
the  next  best  plan  would  seem  to  be  that  these  illustrative  mate¬ 
rials  be  provided  in  a  central  accessible  place,  so  that  all  can  see 
and  use  them. 

This  is  a  need  which  the  well-equipped  museum  meets  better 
than  any  other  modern  institution.  To  illustrate  how  the  museum 
may  be  used  in  this  way :  The  writer,  as  a  teacher,  remembers 
the  difficulty  which  his  pupils  found  in  endeavoring  to  commit  to 
memory  the  characters  of  the  different  races  of  man.  They  could 
learn  the  words  Malay,  Mongolian,  brown,  copper-colored,  straight 
hair,  etc.,  from  the  text-book,  but  because  they  were  simply  ivords 
whose  relation  one  to  another  was  a, very  slender  one,  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  them  was  soon  lost  and  from  the  confused  jumble, 
Malay  and  copper-colored  were  as  likely  to  be  brought  out  in  uni¬ 
son  as  Mongolian  and  yellow.  If  the  pu{)ils  could  have  been 
shown  at  this  time,  however,  what  most  museums  contain,  viz : 
life-sized  figures  of  the  different  types  of  men,  together  with 
specimens  of  their  dress,  ornaments,  weapons,  etc.,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  the  impressions  thus  gained  would  have  been  far  more 
vivid  and  lasting  than  those  gathered  from  a  text-book  and  would 
have  been  an  assistance  to  the  memory  well  worth  the  time  taken 
to  acquire  it.  In  a  similar  way  the  animals  of  different  countries, 
the  plants,  the  imports  and  exports  could  be  taught.  To  show  to 
pupils  specimens  of  logwood  from  (xuatemala,  camphor  from 
Japan  or  ebony  from  Madras,  not  only  stimulates  in  their  minds 
a  desire  to  learn  the  geographical  position  of  those  countries,  but 
also  fixes  a  knowledge  of  their  resources.  So  relics  of  historic 
personages  or  places  can  be  used  to  vivify  history  and  give  a  bet¬ 
ter  picture  of  times  and  conditions  than  might  be  obtained  from 
volumes  of  description. 

That  teaching  which  emjdoyes  illustration  drawn  from  museum 
collections  is  not  only  possible  but  practical,  is  proved  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  followed  its  adoption  in  the  schools  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  I  am  informed  by  Superintendent  Powell  that  he  has 
not  only  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  results  already  obtained 
but  that  he  has  only  begun  to  learn  the  possibilities  of  such  work 
as  an  aid  to  school  instruction. 

The  method  which  has  so  far  been  practiced  is  to  allow  the 
pupils  with  their  teachers  to  visit  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
National  Museum  at  frequent  intervals  and  for  the  latter  to  point 
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out  to  the  scholars,  often  with  the  assistance  of  the  museum  cura¬ 
tors,  all  the  specimens  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject  for 
the  day  and  indicate  what  may  be  learned  from  them.  This  may 
be  done  either  in  review  of  a  subject  previously  gone  over  in  the 
text-book  or  may  be  in  place  of  the  text-book  treatment  of  it. 
Besides  this  the  pupils  are  given  for  essays,  subjects  which  they 
find  illustrated  in  the  collections  and  are  expected  to  write  the 
essay  from  study  of  these.  Thus,  if  the  subject  is  limestone,  the 
student  may  find  illustrated  in  the  museum  its  different  varieties, 
its  modes  of  formation  and  deposition,  the  methods  of  quarrying 
and  working  it  and  its  adaptability  to  various  practical  applica¬ 
tions.  The  essay  must  then  be  made  up  from  the  pupil’s  own 
observations  on  the  subject,  expressed  in  his  own  language.  That 
the  training  derived  from  such  a  practice  must  be  much  more 
valuable  than  that  obtained  by  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure 
of  students  who  are  given  the  task  of  writing  a  composition,  viz  : 
to  read  in  an  encyclopedia  the  article  on  the  subject  they  have  on 
hand  and  select  therefrom  a  sufficient  number  of  words  or  ideas  to 
make  their  essay  of  the  recjuii  ed  length,  teachers  of  the  art  of 
composition  can  well  understand. 

Such  methods  of  instruction  might  lie  adopted  by  nearly  all  the 
public  schools  of  our  large  cities  and  these  would  soon  point  the 
way  to  other  uses  of  the  museum  not  now  thought  of.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  however,  little  systematic  use  is  made  of  these  privileges,  as 
the  writer  has  learned  from  letters  of  iiuiuiry  addressed  to  the 
school  superintendents  of  several  of  our  large  cities.  While  all 
expressed  a  belief  in  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  such 
instruction,  they  stated  that  the  initial  steps  for  its  adoption  had 
not  yet  been  taken. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  London  a  clause  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  Educational  Code  which  permits  time  spent  by 
school  children  in  museums  under  proper  guidance  to  be  counted 
as  school  work,  and  it  probably  will  not  be  long  before  American 
educators  will  recognize  the  amount  of  benefit  which  might  be 
gained  from  adding  museum  practicums  to  their  plans  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  benefits  of  the 
object  lessons  provided  by  the  museum  will  be  confined  to  the 
children  of  the  schools,  for  they  may,  in  many  ways,  meet  the 
wants  of  maturer  minds.  To  illustrate : 
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Men  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  fair  education,  have  been 
deceived  by  finding  bright,  yellow,  metallic  particles  in  a  rock  in¬ 
to  thinking  that  they  have  discovered  a  gold  mine,  and  have 
wasted  the  savings  of  years  in  quarrying  or  trying  to  extract  what 
proves  to  be  worthless  pyrite.  A  remedy  for  such  ignorance  as 
this  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  text-books  on  mineralogy,  for  if  ever 
consulted  by  the  average  reader  their  information  is  likely  to  lie 
couched  in  too  technical  terms  to  be  appreciated  by  him.  Any 
one,  however,  who  can  have  access  to  good  collections  of  minerals 
will  be  a  very  dull  pupil  who  does  not  learn  that  there  are  many 
substances  in  nature  that  resemble  gold  that  are  not  the  metal 
and,  moreover,  that  the  true  gold  ores  are  usually  exceedingly 
rusty  and  unattractive  in  appearance. 

In  a  similar  way,  one  may  learn  the  charactens  of  gems,  of  valu¬ 
able  woods  and  of  various  articles  of  commerce.  The  resources 
of  different  countries  can  be  learned  from  a  study  of  museum 
collections  so  that  those  desiring  to  undertake  new  enterprises 
can  form  wise  judgments  as  to  their  chances  of  success.  No  one 
who  has  access  to  a  modern  museum  ought  to  commit  the  com¬ 
mercial  mistake  of  sending  warming  pans  to  India  or  furs  to  the 
New  Hebrides,  nor  would  he  expect  to  find  coal  in  Maine  or  oil 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  glimpse  of  the  ornaments  and 
weapons  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  ought  to  teach  contentment 
to  the  man  of  anarchistic  longings,  and  a  look  at  the  fetishes  of 
the  African  tribes  should  convince  the  skeptic  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

A  collection  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  illustrating  the 
nuitritive  ratios  of  different  foods,  has  probably  brought  to  the 
attention  of  thousands  who  might  never  liave  read  his  articles  on 
the  subject,  the  importance  of  an  inquiry  into  the  most  economical 
way  of  sustaining  life.  Many  more  such  object  lessons  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  social  or  economic  improvement  might  be  provided  by 
progressive  museums,  and  their  influence  made  quite  as  far-reach¬ 
ing  and  powerful  as  any  instruction  given  from  the  platform  or 
by  books. 

The  second  educational  advantage  of  the  museum  which  may 
be  noted,  is  :  It  provider  unconditional  lessons. 

The  privileges  of  other  higher  educational  institutions  are  con¬ 
fined  to  a  comparative  few.  Entrance  to  them  requires  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  previously  gained  and 
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successful  running  of  a  gauntlet  of  examinations.  The  sources 
of  education  beyond  the  common  schools  open  to  the  majority  of 
people  are,  therefore,  travel,  books  and  newspapei-s.  Travel  is 
largely  circumscribed  by  home  duties  and  the  neccessity  of  con¬ 
stant  employment ;  really  instructive  books  are  likely  to  be  set 
aside  for  those  of  less  value,  and  newspapers,  while  widely  read 
and  disseminating  much  useful  information,  mix  too  much  evil 
with  the  good  to  be  ideal  in  their  influence.  Any  medium  of  in¬ 
struction,  therefore,  which  shall  be  at  once  free,  attractive  and  ele¬ 
vating,  is  an  addition  to  facilities  for  popular  education  which 
should  be  warmly  welcomed.  These  advantages,  I  believe,  the 
museum  offers  in  a  large  degree  and  may  yet  give  still  more 
largely.  No  diplomas  are  required  for  entering  its  doors,  and  the 
school  boy  may  feel  as  much  at  home  in  it  as  the  learned  savant. 

Further,  as  was  aptly  pointed  out  by  Director  Skiff  in  a  recent 
address,  the  museum  so  gently  insinuates  instruction  upon  its 
visitors  that  many  whose  only  thought  in  visiting  it  is  one  of  re¬ 
creation  and  pastime,  gain  knowledge  which  they  would  have 
spurned  had  it  been  presented  to  them  in  an  abstract  form.  It 
presents,  too,  exact  knowledge,  truth.  The  object  from  which 
instruction  is  to  be  drawn  is  always  before  the  observer,  and  he 
may  judge  for  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  regard¬ 
ing  it. 

A  third  educational  advantage  of  the  museum  is :  It  provider 
hsmoyis  for  all  clatofes.  In  the  primary  school  one  lesson  may  be 
learned,  in  the  high  school  another  and  in  the  univei'sity  another. 
The  high  school  boy  will  not  be  spending  his  time  piofltably  by 
studying  in  the  primary  school  nor  the  university  student  in  the 
high  school.  In  the  museum,  however,  each  may  find  a  lesson  as 
easy  or  as  difticult  as  he  chooses.  The  child  finds  a  larger  world 
than  he  had  known  before,  the  school-boy,  illustrations  of  the 
facts  of  the  geography  or  history  he  has  been  studying,  the  stu¬ 
dent,  unwritten  lectures  ui)on  botany,  geology  and  zoology,  and 
the  most  advanced  scholar  materials  for  prosecuting  investiga¬ 
tion  which  may  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 

Tlie  mechanic  may  learn  how  and  where  the  metal  with  which 
he  works  may  be  obtained  or  perchance  the  stages  by  which  the 
delicate  and  complicated  machine  which  he  uses  has  been  evolved 
from  a  crude  beginning.  The  artisan  may  see  the  origin  of  the 
crude  materials  which  he  employs  and  learn  of  others  of  which  he 
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had  not  thought.  .  The  naturalist  may  study  evolution  ;  the  phil¬ 
osopher  the  development  of  mind  and  the  laws  of  human  pro¬ 
gress. 

It  is  not  alone,  however,  along  the  special  line  of  pursuit  of 
each  individual  that  the  museum  provides  lessons.  It  is  still 
more  important  that  it  show  to  the  individual  fields  of  thought 
and  study  outside  his  own  everyday  employment  and  thus 
broaden  his  outlook  and  cultivate  new  sympathies.  This  it  does 
by  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  see  objects  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  illustrating  different  peoples,  their  customs  and  manners, 
and  together  with  these  the  plants  and  minerals  which  the  world 
affords  and  of  which  he  could  otherwise  only  read.  The  city 
museum,  too,  affords  to  denizens  of  the  town  opportunities  for 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  nature  of  which  their  environment  of 
brick  walls  and  dusty  pavements  would  otherwise  deprive  them. 
Through  the  museum  the  townsman  can  see  the  variety  and 
l)eauty  of  the  visible  forms  of  natuie  though  he  may  not  live 
among  them. 

A  fourth  educational  advantage  of  the  museum  is  :  It  providen 
means  for  extendiw/  the  boundaries  of  hiowhd</e.  This  function  of 
the  museum  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  appreciated  of  any,  for  it 
is  an  outcome  of  the  use  of  the  museum  as  a  storehouse  of  treas¬ 
ures.  The  advance  of  knowledge,  especially  in  the  natural 
sciences,  requires  that  sj)ecimens  should  l)e  collected  from  widely 
different  sources  and  brought  together  in  one  place  for  compari¬ 
son  and  study.  For  this  purj)ose  a  well-ordered  museum  fur¬ 
nishes  b}'  far  the  most  suitable  and  convenient  resort.  It  can 
usually  provide  more  facilities  for  collecting  than  private  individ¬ 
uals  and  from  their  wider  knowledge  of  what  has  already  l)een 
gathered  in  any  line,  curators  can  better  search  for  what  is  really 
new  than  those  who  have  not  had  that  advantage.  The  museum 
also  furnishes  a  safe  and  convenient  place  for  the  preservation 
and  study  of  type  specimens,  and  thus  not  only  can  original 
observations  Ije  verified  but  new  facts  of  structure  or  relationship 
may  be  brought  out. 

The  important  publications  issued  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American  Muse¬ 
um  of  Natural  History  and  many  similar  institutions  afford  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  contributions  to  knowledge 
made  by  collectors  and  collections,  and  give  results  which  would 
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have  been  quite  unattainable  without  the  large  facilities  for  col¬ 
lection  and  study  which  these  institutions  have  afforded. 

Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  museum  as  it 
exists  to-day,  for  furnishing  popular  instruction.  On  the  part  of 
the  museum  there  is  doubtless  much  effort  yet  needed  in  order  to 
make  these  advantages  more  available  and  attractive  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Museum  collections  have  hitherto  been  too  largely  prepared 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  specialist  rather  than  those  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  They  have  been  arranged  according  to  but  one  system  of 
classification  when  they  should  illustrate  many  phases  of  science. 
Labels  are  too  frequently  a  reiteration  of  scientific  names  without 
any  statement  of  the  really  instructive  features  of  the  specimen. 
There  is  not  as  yet  a  sufficient  realization  of  the  ideal  set  forth 
by  Secretary  Goode  in  his  well-known  maxim  that  “  A  museum 
should  consist  of  a  collection  of  instructive  and  well  written 
labels  illustrated  by  specimens.  ’  But  the  demand  for  such  im¬ 
provements  will  soon  create  a  supply,  and  indication  on  the  part 
of  the  public  of  a  desire  to  gain  instruction  from  the  museum 
and  to  use  it  for  a  means  of  education  will  soon  be  followed  by  a 
provision  of  such  facilities  as  will  make  it  most  useful. 

Nor  need  it  be  supposed  that  the  establishment  of  a  true 
museum  is  possible  only  by  a  munificent  endowment.  The  bring¬ 
ing  together  of  a  complete  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the 
minerals,  flora,  fauna  and  history  of  almost  any  inhabited  region 
ten  miles  square  would  be  found  to  furnish  illustration  of  a  great 
number  of  facts  of  science.  Of  this  the  museum  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  than  which  none  of  its  size  is  more  widely  or  favorably 
known,  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration.  A  large  part,  and 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  part,  of  its  collections  have  been  made 
up  of  specimens  collected  in  Essex  county.  One  would  hardly 
have  supposed  it  possible  that  such  a  variety  and  numl)er  of 
organic  and  inorganic  species  could  be  found  within  so  limited 
a  territory  had  it  not  been  demonstrated  by  these  collections. 
Springfield,  Chester  and  other  New  England  towns  are  following 
its  example  and  what  they  have  done  any  wide  awake  community 
can  do  with  advantage  and  i)rofit.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  side  by  side  with  the  town  library  shall 
appear  the  town  museum,  the  one  the  complement  and  interpre¬ 
ter  of  the  other. 
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LIVES  OF  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  IN  THE  SCHOOL¬ 
ROOM. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  COBURN.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

IT  has  become  of  late  an  excellent  custom  to  teach  history,  not, 
as  heretofore,  through  the  medium  of  chronology  and  exact 
sequence  of  events,  but  rather  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  shall 
get  brilliant  glimpses  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  other  times.  In 
other  words,  history  is  now  taught  largely  through  the  medium 
of  biography. 

Since  in  any  nation  the  condition  of  the  fine  arts  serves  as  a  per¬ 
fect  guage  of  the  progress  in  culture  of  that  nation,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  may  not  be  out  of  place  that  teachers  of  American  history  in 
our  schools  shall  occasionally,  after  having  informed  themselves 
somewhat  of  the  conditions  under  which  American  art  has  lan¬ 
guished,  present  to  their  classes  some  account  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  American  artists. 

Pupils  go  out  nowadays  from  our  schools  with  at  least  some 
slight  knowledge  of  our  literary  history.  Not  only  have  the 
biographies  of  Longfellow  and  of  Whittier,  of  Hawthorne  and  of 
Holmes  lieen  presented  to  them,  but  in  many  cases  they  have 
entered  upon  the  somewhat  perilous  course  of  classifying  authors 
and  movements.  That  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  have 
hitherto  stood  in  a  relation  inferior  to  that  of  literature,  that  our 
art  has  always  been  a  hole-and-corner  affair,  affords  indeed  a  rea¬ 
son  why  less  attention  should  be  given  to  our  artists  than  to  our 
writers,  but  not  a  valid  one  why  the  artist  should  be  wholly  neg¬ 
lected.  It  is  doubtful  if  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  graduates  of  our 
public  schools  know  even  the  names  of  the  men  who,  working 
among  us,  have  produced  the  little  we  have  of  worthy  art.  In 
our  worship  of  the  golden  calf  we  have  exalted  to  a  place  of  honor 
men  whose  only  contribution  has  been  to  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  nation.  Of  those  things  in  which  we  have  been  successful 
we  have  made  the  most  —  of  all  our  unbounded  energy  and  fecun¬ 
dity,  of  our  hospitiility  and  generosity,  of  our  noble  patriotism 
and  independence.  Yet,  if  it  is  desirable  to  check  the  growth  in 
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our  midst  of  ('hauvinism,  we  certainly  should  make  the  pupil 
know  also  of  our  national  short-comings  ;  and  in  no  respect  has 
our  weakness  been  more  marked  than  in  our  attitude  toward  the 
fine  arts.  As  it  was  our  national  disgrace  that  Allston  went  to 
his  grave  unappreciated  and  misunderstood,  so  it  is  that  most  of 
our  strongest  artists  find  it  necessary,  living  on  French  soil,  to 
produce  French  pictures,  in  order  to  sell  to  an  American  public; 
and  so  it  is  our  disgrace  that  our  cities  have  grown  up  to  be 
among  the  ugliest  in  the  world. 

Accordingly  I  would  plead  with  teachers  of  history  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  digression  into  the  history  of  American  art.  The  subject 
itself,  especially  if  the  historical  environment  be  considered,  is 
not  uninteresting.  For  those  who  endeavor  to  teach  history 
through  biography  it  is  full  of  suggestive  material. 

In  discussing  Copley,  for  instance,  a  powerful  search-light  can 
be  thrown  upon  the  social  conditions  that  existed  at  the  end  of 
the  Colonial  period.  The  gayety  of  a  certain  set  in  the  little  sea¬ 
port  where  the  successful  portrait-painter  portrayed  governors 
and  colonels  and  their  fine  ladies,  the  antagonism  between  shore 
and  field,  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  staid  Puritanism 
and  royalist  magnificence,  the  true  animus  of  Toryism  —  in  fact, 
the  whole  social  life  of  Colonial  New  England  is  rendered  intelli¬ 
gible  by  the  career  of  Copley  who  flourished,  actually  flourished, 
in  Boston,  as  an  artist,  until  1774. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  may  be  found 
in  John  Trumbull,  a  high-spirited  soldier  and  a  painter  of  grand¬ 
iose  historical  compositions.  His  autobiography  is  a  most  enter¬ 
taining  book,  full  of  valuable  material  for  the  study  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding. 

So  much  has  l)een  written  and  said  of  Washington  Allston  that 
he  need  here  be  barely  mentioned.  The  interest  in  him  is  literary 
as  well  as  artistic,  international  as  well  as  provincial.  He  stands 
for  an  early  clash  of  the  cosmopolitan  with  the  national  ideal. 
Failing  to  conform  to  the  notions  of  his  countrymen  sufficiently 
to  be  understood,  the  “  American  Titian,”  after  his  return  to 
America,  lived  out  his  life  in  comparative  obscurity. 

Since  Allston  we  have  had  so  many  artists  that  the  selection  of 
a  few  {IS  types  is  no  e{isy  matter  and  must,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  be  determined  largely  by  special  or  local  conditions.  Gil¬ 
bert  Stuart’s  work  is  technically  so  interesting  that,  w’here  any  of 
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it  is  accessible,  some  discussion  of  his  career  may  well  be  followed 
by  an  inspection  of  his  pictures.  For  a  class  which  has  already 
made  some  study  of  the  Jacksonian  period,  the  struggles  of  Hora¬ 
tio  Greenough  with  uncultivated  congressmen,  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  art  of  Morse,  leading  to  his  eternal  fame  in  the  world  of 
science,  might  serve  as  a  text.  William  Morris  Hunt  and  Henry 
Hobson  Richardson,  men  whose  influence  upon  our  nation  has 
been  of  more  worth  than  that  of  many  Van  Burens  and  Tylers, 
deserve  to  l)e  known  to  young  students  of  our  history. 

In  general,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  subject  of 
an  out-of-the-way  character  can  receive  extended  attention.  If 
much  time  were  to  l)e  given  to  the  history  of  art,  that  time  could 
better  be  spent  upon  the  really  great  masters  of  the  Old  World. 
The  classification  of  American  artists  by  schools,  the  study  of  the 
life  of  every  man  who  has  painted  a  picture  or  moulded  a  statue, 
must  belong  to  the  special  student,  if  any  such  there  l>e.  Yet 
some  little  consideration  of  a  few  of  our  ablest  artists  ought  to 
accompany  occasional  visits  to  museums  and  to  private  collec¬ 
tions  in  which  are  contained  specimens  of  the  artistic  attempts  of 
our  own  past.  Such  an  assemblage  of  portraits  as  that  which 
hangs  in  Memorial  Hall  at  Harvard  ought  to  possess  interest  to 
young  students  of  history.  The  collection  of  the  work  of  Alls- 
ton  in  the  Museum  of  Boston,  or  of  Trumbull  in  New  Haven,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  examples  of  American  art  in  the  galleries 
throughout  the  country,  suggest  abundant  material  for  instruct¬ 
ing  and  entertaining  classes.  Where  access  to  galleries  is  out  of 
the  question,  something  at  least  may  be  done  through  photo¬ 
graphs  and  through  explanation  of  the  illustrations  with  which 
text-books  of  history  are  crowded. 

So  largely  does  the  preservation  of  our  national  health  depend 
upon  the  upgrowth  among  us  of  an  understanding  of  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  civilization  that  we  ought  not  to  neglect  even  so  ap[)ar- 
ently  slight  a  factor  as  an  occasional  talk  before  a  public  school 
history  class  upon  Allston  or  Morse  or  Richardson,  or  even  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  places  where  the  work  of  their  hands  looks 
graciously  down  upon  us. 
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N A 'JURAL  HISTORY  CHARTS  AND  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS. 

JOHN  W.  HARSILBEKOEK.  Pb.  D. 

UniversUp  oj  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  teaching  of  botany  and  zoology  can  be  made  more 
instructive  by  the  use  of  charts  illustrative  of  the  types 
studied  in  the  laboratory.  Of  two  courses  conducted  along  simi¬ 
lar  lines,  one  having  material  and  no  charts,  and  the  other  mate¬ 
rial  and  charts,  the  course  provided  with  both  diagrams  and  illus¬ 
trative  objects  cannot  fail  to  be  the  most  thorougli  and  interesting. 

Teachers  of  science  in  our  secondary  schools,  mainly  in  the 
high  schools,  are  confronted  with  the  question  of  expense  in  pro¬ 
viding  apparatus  and  .materials.  How  can  these  be  had  and  yet 
be  had  cheaply  ?  Diagrams,  such  as  are  to  be  had  in  Germany, 
are  too  expensive  for  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages 
where  the  annual  appropriations  are  necessarily  small.  Botanical 
charts,  such  as  those  printed  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Kuy,  or  those  of  Professor  Dodelport,  done  in  color,  although 
scientifically  accurate  are  beyond  the  reach  of  many  secondary 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  many  diagrams  wliich  are  put  upon 
the  market,  although  useful  in  a  way,  give  false  impressions  of 
structure  and  perspective.  To  one  who  believes  in  unconscious 
instruction,  such  cheap  wall  charts  are  vicious  in  the  extreme. 
During  a  recent  visit  to  New  York  City,  the  writer  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  of  visiting  the  Teachers’  College, 
situated  near  the  new  site  of  Columbia  University.  This  institu¬ 
tion  is  magnificently  equipped  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  for 
all  grades  of  secondary  and  normal  schools.  Displayed  every¬ 
where  on  the  walls  of  the  halls  and  class-rooms  are  photographs, 
diagrams,  models  of  celebrated  buildings,  plans  of  parks,  bridges 
and  churches  found  both  at  home  and  abroad.  One  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  the  college  remarked  that  the  photographs  always  aroused 
interest  and  that  questions  were  asked  constantly  concerning 
them.  The  students  in  attendance  are  unconsciously  absorbing 
the  best  in  art,  architecture  and  nature.  This  way  of  teaching  is 
not  always  made  sufficiently  prominent. 
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Are  attractive  and  accurate  wall  charts  obtainable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  indicated  above?  It  has  been  the  pleasurable  task  of  the 
writer  to  make  for  his  classes  in  botany  and  zoology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  diagrams  illustrating  the  forms  of  inver¬ 
tebrate  and  vertebrate  life  and  their  anatomy,  as  well  as  charts 
exhibiting  the  gross  anatomy  of  plants  and  the  microscopic 
appearance  of  various  groups  of  algae  and  fungi.  Such  diagrams 
constructed  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  during  the 
past  two  years  were  inexpensive  and  are  highly  useful.  Stiff 
card-board  from  previous  experience  was  found  unsuitable, 
because  of  its  extreme  weight  and  liability  to  tear,  and  because 
of  its  cost.  Fortunately  a  substitute  was  found  cheap,  light  and 
reasonably  tough  to  suit  all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  So- 
called  pattern  paper  of  a  black  color  in  rolls  of  300  yards  or  more 
was  to  be  had  for  f3.25  per  roll,  the  width  of  the  roll  being  thirty 
inches.  A  uniform  size  of  chart  was  decided  upon  for  conven¬ 
ience,  30  X  36  inches.  Illustrations  from  standard  works  on  natu¬ 
ral  history  from  the  botanical  books  of  De  Bary,  Gray,  Von  Tafel 
and  others,  and  from  the  zoological  manuals  of  Packard,  Claus 
and  Sedgwick,  and  Nicholson  were  drawn  in  ordinary  black-board 
crayon  of  different  colors  upon  the  determined  size  of  pattern 
paper. 

One  is  surprised  who  never  tried  to  draw  the  outline  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants  what  accurate  delineations  of  form  can  be 
sketched  by  two  or  three  strokes  of  the  stick  of  chalk.  With  the 
illustrations  in  the  botanical  and  zoological  text-books  before 
him,  a  teacher  with  reasonable  skill  in  diawing  can  sketch  out 
half  a  dozen  charts  in  the  courae  of  two  hours.  Some  figures  take 
longer  in  reproduction  than  others. 

The  chalk  lines  must  be  fastened  down  securely  to  make  the 
diagrams  permanent.  To  accomplish  this,  gum  mastick,  which 
costs  about  seventy-five  cents  a  pound,  a  pound  being  sufficient  to 
make  three  hundred  charts,  is  dissolved  in  ninety-five  per  cent 
alcohol  until  a  saturated  condition  of  the  alcohol  is  reached.  This 
solution  is  sprayed  over  the  crayon  marks  with  an  ordinary 
cologne  atomizer,  the  alcohol  evaporates,  the  mastick  fastens 
down  the  drawings  permanently.  As  the  use  of  a  hand  atomizer 
is  rather  tiresome,  a  spraying  apparatus  connected  with  a  cylin¬ 
der  containing  compressed  air  and  a  force  pump  by  which  the 
cylinder  is  filled  is  much  to  be  preferred.  An  atomizer  worked 
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by  tlie  foot  constructed  by  a  firm  does  away  with  the  compressed 
air  cylinder  and  is  much  more  useful  on  account  of  its  compact¬ 
ness.  The  cost  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  kind  of  atomizer 
used.  With  a  hand  atomizer  and  materials,  a  series  of  300  charts, 
not  including  in  this  calculation  the  time  and  labor  involved, 
ought  to  cost  five  dollars,  with  compressed  air  cylinder  and  force 
pump,  thirty  dollars,  with  the  foot  atomizer,  twenty  dollars. 

The  pattern  paper  should  be  mounted  on  cheap  muslin 
cloth  to  make  the  diagrams  more  wearable.  Any  large  book 
bindery,  or  map  publishing  company,  can  do  this  mounting  inex¬ 
pensively.  Two  hundred  such  charts  were  mounted  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  last  summer  for  the  nominal  cost  of  twenty  dollars,  so  that 
if  the  cost  of  materials  is  taken  into  account  without  the  labor, 
such  a  series  as  indicated  ought  to  cost  from  125  - 150,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  apparatus  used  in  spraying. 

Diagrams  of  this  kind  would  become  an  adornment  to  any 
class-room.  They  have  been  used  with  great  success  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  both  in  undergraduate  and  graduate 
classes.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  shown  in  them.  They 
are  more  useful  to  him  than  if  they  had  been  bought.  Each  line, 
each  figure  has  more  than  ordinary  significance  to  him.  He  looks 
upon  them  as  an  artist  looks  upon  his  pictures  displayed  in  the 
salon. 

Another  phase  of  this  subject  of  illustrations  may  be  of  general  • 
interest.  It  has  to  do  with  the  presentation  of  botany  to  classes, 
where  the  course  is  unavoidably  a  short  one.  In  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  .schools  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  course  in 
botany  is  given  to  which  only  one  hour  per  week  is  allotted  from 
October  to  February.  During  that  time,  morphological  botany  is 
considered,  leading  to  the  systematic  work  of  the  second  term 
from  February  to  June,  to  which  five  hours  is  given.  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  morphology  is  condensed  as  much  as  possible  to  cover  the 
necessary  ground  in  the  time  allotted.  The  teacher  has  found  a 
series  of  aniline  ink  drawings  of  the  form  and  structure  of  plants, 
reproduced  by  gelatin  press  or  hektograph  useful  in  impressing 
pictorially  the  gross  anatomy  of  plants,  illustrated  by  fresh  speci¬ 
mens  during  the  brief  laboratory  exercises  of  the  first  term.  To 
each  plant  organ,  one  or  two  sheets  is  devoted.  On  each  of  these 
is  drawn  in  violet  hektograph  ink  the  forms,  modifications  and 
parts  of  any  particular  organ  designed  for  illustration.  These  are 
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then  reproduced  by  the  gelatin  or  hektograph  press.  For  example, 
in  representing  pictorially  the  root,  drawings  are  made  of  the 
kinds  of  roots,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  the  habit  of  the  root, 
whether  aquatic,  terrestrial,  parasitic  or  aerial,  and  the  various 
shapes  which  roots  assume.  The  proper  use  of  this  collection  of 
illustrations  is  indicated  in  the  introductory  remarks  accompany¬ 
ing  them.  “  This  collection  of  plant  illustrations  is  intended  for 
the  usejof  students  who  have  completed  an  amount  of  introduc¬ 
tory  botanical  work  equivalent  to  the  contents  of  Gray’s  Lessons 
in  Botany.  It  serves  as  an  introductory  step  to  the  proper 
diagnosis  of  plants,  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student,  with  the 
accompanying  analytical  blank  in  hand,  ease  in  the  dissection  of 
plants,  however  difficult.  It  is  to  be  used  in  the  laboratory  until 
the  student  can  analyze  with  facility  and  describe  tersely  any 
plant,  when  the  guide  must  be  laid  aside  for  the  unassisted  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  botanical  student.” 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  opening  article  in  June  Education  will  be  a  very  valuable 
paper  by  Win.  T.  Harris,  LL.I). 

The  National  Educational  Association  is  a  mighty  power  in  uplift¬ 
ing  the  teaching  profession  of  our  land.  Every  teacher  who 
possibly  can  should  attend  each  annual  meeting.  The  next  gathering 
will  be  at  Milwaukee,  July  6-9.  President  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Secre¬ 
tary  Irwin  Shepard,  and  the  local  committee  (which  has  wisely  placed 
that  live  editor,  S.  G,  Gillan  at  the  head  of  the  Press  Committee)  are 
working  zealously  and  untiringly  to  secure  a  large  attendance  and  have 
a  grand  meeting.  Our  advice  to  all  teachers  is:  Plan  to  go.  Get 
your  friends  to  go.  You  will  be  glad  of  it  afterwards.  It  will  fill  you 
with  mental  ozone  for  the  coming  year. 

TWO  works  of  great  pedagogical  value  are  before  us,  the  Report  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  Slate  of 
Maine  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1896;  and  the  Report  of  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1894-1895. 
The  striking  feature  of  the  former  volume  consists  in  some  voluminous 
special  statistics  furnished  by  town  superintendents,  with  comments  on 
the  same.  In  his  introduction,  the  author,  State  Superintendent  W.  W. 
Stetson,  points  out  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Maine  has  furnished  an 
unusual  number  of  statesmen,  legislators,  lawyers  and  literary  men, 
etc.,  and  that  the  foundations  of  their  careers  have  been  laid  in  the 
common  schools.  These  facts  are  urged  as  a  just  cause  of  pride  and 
as  a  reason  why  the  people  of  that  state  need  not  fear  any  criticisms 
which  ma}'  be  made  on  the  schools  that  have  been  practically  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  But  this  is  a  sort  of  sugar  coating  of  the  pill  that  he  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  administer  with  the  gentle  firmness  of  a  most  experienced 
physician.  He  discloses  such  surprising  facts  as  the  following :  Of 
the  513  superintendents,  thirty-five  per  cent,  are  employed  also  as 
farmers  ;  twenty-one  per  cent,  as  teachers  ;  seven  per  cent,  physicians ; 
five  per  cent,  merchants  ;  four  per  cent,  lawyers ;  five  per  cent,  house¬ 
keepers,  and  four  per  cent,  clergymen.  Only  about  four  per  cent, 
devote  all  their  time  to  superintendence.  The  remaining  ninety-six  per 
cent,  give  only  such  time  as  they  can  spare  from  their  other  duties. 
No  special  training  or  aptitude  for  their  official  duties  seems  to  be 
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expected  by  the  constituents  who  elect  them.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  superintendents  have  never  had  any  experience  in  the  school-room 
as  teachers ;  sixty-eight  per  cent,  reiwrt  that  they  have  not  read  any 
books  on  the  science  or  art  of  education ;  sixty  per  cent,  state  that  they 
have  not  read  educational  papers  or  magazines ;  twenty  per  cent,  are 
reading  one  such,  fourteen  per  cent,  more  than  one,  and  six  per  cent, 
several  such  publications;  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  schoolhouses 
were  returned  as  in  poor  condition,  fifty-two  per  cent,  as  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion,  twenty  per  cent,  as  in  excellent  order.  Sixty-seven  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers  had  taught  one  year  or  less  in  the  school  where  they  were 
teaching  when  the  report  was  made.  “A  tenure  of  office  so  short,” 
observes  Mr.  Stetson,  “  must  mean  one  of  two  things  :  either  the  teach¬ 
ers  are  so  inefficient  or  school  officials  are  so  captious  in  their  employ¬ 
ment  of  teachers  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  are  forced 
to  become  pedagogical  tramps.”  These  are  but  samples  of  the  great 
abundance  of  cold,  hard,  instructive  facts  which  make  up  this  volume. 
It  is  far  from  commonplace,  and  no  educator  could  fail  to  find  in  it 
food  for  much  profitable  study  and  reflection. 


The  rej)ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington  is 
always  loaded  with  valuable  statistics  and  useful  information 
concerning  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  great  field  wherein  Dr.  Harris 
is  a  master  workman.  Much  of  the  volume  is  given  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  education  of  the  colored  people,  while  such  topics  as  Paro¬ 
chial  Schools,  'rhe  American  Common  School  in  New  Englaml  from 
1790  to  1840,  Early  Education  in  the  Northwest,  American  Summer 
Schools,  'Fhe  Conveyance  of  Children  to  School,  etc.,  all  written  by  the 
ablest  experts,  insure  to  these  volumes  an  important  place  in  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  students  of  education.  Nothing  will  do  more  to  make  one 
realize  the  large  place  now  occupied  by  this  great  profession  of  peda¬ 
gogy  than  the  examination  of  these  magnificent  documents,  the  labori¬ 
ous  work  of  the  most  highly  endowed  and  industrious  workers.  The 
United  States  is  making  splendid  contributions  to  the  service  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  such  as  are  commensurate  with  her  historic  spirit  and  the  high 
intelligence  of  her  citizens. 


ONE  of  the  most  harmful  defects  in  the  old-time  school- keeping 
was  the  absolute  neglect  to  give  the  pupils  any  competent  notion 
of  the  function  of  the  common  school  in  the  life  of  the  family,  state, 
church  and  nation  and  their  duties  in  every  position  relating  thereto. 
Indeed,  were  the  apparatus  of  child  study  focussed  on  this  particular 
region  of  the  “contents  of  children’s  minds”  to-day,  we  should  all  be 
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amazed  to  learn  what  crude,  crotchety  and  altogether  absurd  notions 
the  average  American  school-boy  and  girl  entertains  concerning  the 
entire  business  of  going  to  school,  from  the  age  of  five  to  fifteen. 
Apart  from  the  very  small  number  who  even  in  childhood  in  some  way 
feel  themselves  dedicated  to  a  special  calling  in  life,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  children  in  our  schools  are  never  instructed  in  the  meaning  of 
education  in  general ;  why  they  should  go  to  school  at  all ;  why  their 
life  inside  the  school-room  should  be  so  entirely  different  from  their 
whole  experience  outside ;  the  meaning  of  school  discipline ;  the  reason 
for  certain  courses  of  study ;  especially  their  relations  to  each  other  and 
their  teachers ;  and  the  representative  character  of  their  instructors  and 
the  school  authorities.  Any  modern  state  that  would  leave  its  citizens 
in  such  dense  ignorance  concerning  their  public  duties  and  relations  to 
the  government,  as  even  the  youth  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  public 
schools  are  left  concerning  the  whole  significance  of  their  student  life, 
would  deservedly  be  regarded  as  a  middle  age  despotism  in  daily  peril 
of  revolution.  In  fact,  until  within  a  generation  past,  the  college  and 
university  life  of  this  republic  was  a  reminiscence  of  a  by-gone  age  so 
far  as  its  ideal  of  government  w’as  concerned.  Five  hundred  boys, 
within  a  few’  yesirs  of  a  legal  manhood ;  including  as  a  voter  the  power 
of  changing  the  succession  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation,  a  power 
possessed  by  no  monarch  in  Christendom  ;  themselves  representing  the  most 
intelligent  and  independent  class  of  youth  in  the  country ;  were  expected 
to  live  for  years  under  the  despotic  government  of  a  college  faculty  and 
president  often  containing  men  impracticable,  whimsical  and  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  school  management,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  practical  affairs.  Until  the 
advent  of  President  Timothy  Dwight  at  Yale,  and  Eliphalet  Nott  at 
Union,  the  college  life  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  civil 
war,  where  several  thousand  of  the  young  men  to  w’hom  the  country 
was  looking  for  its  future  guides,  leaders  and  rulers,  were  living  in  a 
state  of  almost  perpetual  revolt  or  secret  conspiracy  against  the  men  set 
over  them  as  their  “guides,  philosophers  and  friends.” 

ONE  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  competent  teacher  in  a  com¬ 
mon  school  is  to  acquaint  his  little  community  with  the  reasons 
for  being  there  at  all ;  that  they  are  now  entering  upon  a  new’  sort  of 
life,  learning  how  to  live  and  w’ork  together  as  they  will  be  comi)elled 
to  through  all  their  years  as  free  men,  women  and  citizens  of  a  repub¬ 
lican  state.  They  should  be  informed  concerning  the  object  of  school 
discipline.  Coming  from  the  free  and  easy  home  and  outdoor  life  of 
our  new  American  society  they  naturally  resent  all  restraint  and  regard 
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the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school-room  as  the  exercise  of  personal 
tyranny  by  their  teachers.  The  first  week  of  a  school  term  often 
changes  a  crowd  of  fifty  children,  ordinarily  well  meaning  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  into  an  organized  rebellion,  led  by  the  brightest  and  most  influ¬ 
ential,  into  a  daily  life  of  intrigue,  falsehood,  conspiracy,  disobedience 
to  law'  and  contempt  for  authorities ;  making  the  whole  school  a  train¬ 
ing  seminary  for  every  variety  of  bad  citizenship.  Were  half  an  hour 
a  day  during  that  week  devoted  to  a  familiar  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  school  discipline,  what  a  change  would  come  over  the  entire  spirit  of 
the  little  commonwealth  of  the  school-room.  Instead  of  “talking 
down  ”  towards  the  cradle,  the  teacher  would  “  talk  up”  towards  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood.  Kvery  child  is  waked  up  to  his  full  attention 
and  aspiration  as  soon  as  he  is  intelligently  informed  of  the  way  to 
become  an  older  l)oy  or  girl,  especially  a  man  or  woman.  lie  now 
understands  that  he  is  at  school  in  order  to  learn  how  to  be  what  he 
longs  to  become.  He  is  learning  how  to  work  with  other  people ;  to  do 
bis  own  work  in  his  Iwst  way  and  not  interfere  with  his  neighbor.  He 
learns  that  silence  and  onler  are  the  absolute  conditions  of  a  community 
working  together.  He  sees  that  communication  not  only  stops  his  own 
w'ork,  but  that  of  others,  and  can  easily  be  made  to  understand  that  this 
habit  carried  up  into  his  life  as  a  worker  would  destroy  his  prospects  of 
success.  He  can  be  made  to  realize  the  wrong  and  meanness  of  steal¬ 
ing  the  precious  time  of  his  companions  wdio  have  only  a  few  years  of 
school  life  at  command.  He  can  be  shown  the  honor  and  right  of  for¬ 
bearing  to  lead  his  weaker  companions  into  temptation  and  becoming 
himself  a  member  of  the  best  society  in  the  school-room.  .\nd,  best 
of  all,  he  can  be  taught  that  his  teacher  in  the  whole  matter  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  instruction  is  a  representative  of  the  state  through  whom  the 
people  are  working  to  make  him,  not  the  slave  of  a  jlespotic,  but  the 
self-controlled  citizen  of  a  republican  government,  morally  and  mentally 
competent  to  fill  out  the  idea  of  a  good  American  citizen.  Of  course, 
all  this  requires  that  the  teacher  should  comprehend  the  situation, — 
that  it  is  not  as  a  young  gentleman  or  lady  in  ordinary  society  relations, 
much  less  in  mere  personal  relations  with  these  children,  but  as  an 
official  representative  of  the  state  that  he  is  placed  there,  with  the 
primary  obligation  of  doing  the  duty  of  the  whole  people  in  the  moral, 
mental  and  executive  training  of  young  America.  The  weakest  joint 
in  our  common  school  system  is  the  presence  of  thousands  of  green 
school  girls,  thrust  into  the  position  of  teachers,  especially  in  the  coun¬ 
try  schools,  where  they  are  left  practically  without  supervision  to  work 
out  their  owui  personal  whims ;  at  best,  as  young  ladies  often  without 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  significance  of  their  position  or  what  the 
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common  school  stands  for ;  the  meaning  of  discipline  and  instruction ; 
in  what  respect  the  life  in  the  school-room  is  peculiar ;  or  that  they 
while  there  are  expected  to  be  auybfxly  save  the  Miss  Jane  or  Miss 
Julia  outside.  Here  is  a  field  for  the  assertion  of  woman’s  right  to 
represent  the  state  in  its  most  vital  function,  without  any  assertion, 
contention  or  agitation  on  her  own  [)art ;  simply  by  taking  the  place 
she  is  appointed  to  fill  and  doing  the  plain  duty  of  every  day  and  hour 
w’hicl)  she  is  expected  to  perform. 


THE  HISTORIC  FESTIVAL. 

ALTOGETIIEH  the  most  exhaustive  and  thoroughly  correct  histori¬ 
cal  affair  ever  given  in  New  England,  will  be  the  great  Historical 
Festival  which  is  to  begin  on  the  evening  of  April  19  in  Music  Hall, 
and  continue  into  the  middle  of  the  next  week,  with  performances  every 
evening,  a  full  Saturday  matinee  and  five  matinees  for  children  at  half¬ 
past  four  on  the  afternoons  of  April  20,  21,  22,  26  and  27.  The  great 
Boston  public  is  again  demonstrating  its  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the 
teachers  of  Boston  by  a  generous  cooperation,  financially  and  socially; 
by  coming  forward  with  practical  offers  of  assistance  in  tableaux  and 
in  other  ways,  and  with  a  general  willingness  to  patronize  this  great 
pageant  by  the  purchase  of  tickets.  The  grand  bazar  of  1892  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  people  are  always  willing  to  further  any  plan 
for  the  interests  of  the  teachers  and  to  stand  ready  with  a  very  generous 
support  to  sustain  any  organized  effort  to  benefit  the  fund  of  the 
Boston  Mutual  Benetit  .Association.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
no  other  public  servants  give  so  much  of  themselves  in  vital,  earnest 
effort  as  do  our  teachers :  and  that  no  class  demand  so  little  in  the  way 
of  percjuisites,  in  return.  The  teacher  stands  only  second  to  the  good 
parent  in  the  training  of  the  young.  Most  of  our  citizens  realize  this 
more  or  less  definitely,  and  when  the  chance  comes,  now'  and  then,  to 
give  evidence  of  this  appreciation,  one  and  all  stand  ready  to  respond 
as  generously  as  their  means  will  allow.  And  just  now  is  the  time  when 
the  public  school  teacher  need  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  this  sort  of  help, 
feeling  that  it  is  not  a  charity  demanding  aid,  that  she  asks  for,  but  a 
worthy  cause. 

Aside  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  however,  the  coming  festival 
w'ill  be  w'ell  worth  the  attention  of  every  citizen  of  “Greater  Boston.” 
In  a  historic  sense  it  will  have  a  distinct  value  of  its  ow  n :  it  w  ill  be 
more  than  a  set  of  scenes  by  amateurs  wherein  imagination  must  sup¬ 
plement  the  eyes  and  ears  in  order  to  give  the  affair  any  semblance  of 
reality.  On  the  contrary.  Miss  Eager,  who  has  the  festival  in  charge. 
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has  carefully  studied  every  detail  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  such 
authorities  as  the  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter,  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Dr.  Samuel  Green  and  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead.  The  scenery  belonging 
to  Music  Hall  has  been  supplemented  by  much  that  is  new  and  painted 
by  a  scenic  artist  from  the  Boston  Theatre,  with  some  generously  loaned 
by  Mr.  Keith.  The  tableaux  are  more  than  mere  pantomimes  :  most  of 
them  are  little  one-act  plays  wu’itten  up  for  this  affair  and  with  strict 
faithfulness  to  historic  details :  and  as  they  will  cover  the  history  of 
Boston  from  the  time  when  the  Puritans  in  old  Boston  first  met  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  of  seeking  out  a  new  country,  down  through  colonial 
and  revolutionary  times,  taking  us  through  the  Civil  War,  they  will  do 
much  to  fix  vividly  in  the  minds  of  old  and  young  the  principal  events 
of  the  past  three  hundred  years  by  giving  them  a  local  coloring  and  the 
semblance  of  reality. 

The  scenes  are  being  arranged  and  are  in  active  rehearsal  by  many 
of  the  patriotic  societies  of  Boston.  The  Colonial  Dames,  The  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Daughters  of  Liberty,  Patriotic  Order  of  Sons 
of  America,  Order  of  United  Mechanics,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
Daughters  of  Veterans,  Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  Old  South  Historical 
Society,  American  Flag  Protective  Association,  Bostoniana  Club,  Dor¬ 
chester  Historical  Society,  with  several  military  organizations.  Harvard 
societies  and  more  exclusive  clubs  are  among  the  active  participants. 
Following  is  the  list  of  tableaux  or  scenes  : 

ScEKE  1.  Boston,  England.  St.  Botolph’s  Church,  where  .John  Cotton  preached. 
English  Villages  and  their  Merry-makings.  .John  Cotton.  Thomas  Dudley 
and  others  enter  and  discmss  the  matter  of  transferring  the  Charter  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Pmgland  to  New  England. 

Scene  2.  C.ambridge,  England.  Meeting  of  the  twelve  men  chosen  to  weigh  and 
consider  the  matter  of  transferring  the  Charter  and  Company  to  New  England. 
(President  Quincy  calls  this  the  first  and  original  Declaration  of  Inde[)endence.) 
Scene  .S.  The  Wharves  at  Southampton,  England.  Tableau.  “  Departure  of 
the  Ihiritans.” 

Scene  4.  Parti.  Indian  Home  Idfe.  Part  2.  “  Blaxton  ”  welcoming  Winthrop 

ami  his  followers  to  Shawmut.  "  They  called  the  place  Boston.” 

Scene  6.  An  Early  Town  Meeting,  16;W.  It  was  finally  decided  that  ”  Philemon 
Pormort  shal  be  intreated  to  become  schulemaster  for  the  teaching  and  nour- 
tering  f*f  children  wth  us.” 

Scene  (J.  The  First  Commencement  Exercises  of  Harvard  College.  ‘‘  Nine  young 
men  of  good  hope  performed  their  parts  so  as  to  give  proof  of  their  proficiency 
in  the  tongues  and  arts.” 

Scene  7.  Puritan  Home  Life.  The  welcome  given  to  Margaret  Winthrop  and 
.John  Eliot. 

Si'ENE  8.  A  Social  (Jathering  in  Colonial  Days.  Old-time  Dances. 
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ScKNE  9.  In  front  of  Old  State  House.  The  Boston  Massacre. 

Scene  10.  Council  Chamber.  The  Removal  of  the  Troops. 

Scene  11.  Interior  of  Green  Drayton  Inn.  Meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  “The 
tea  shall  not  be  landed.” 

Scene  12.  A  Revolutionary  Wedding. 

Scene  l.‘J.  I’art  1.  The  Old  South  Church.  The  “Tea  Meeting.”  Part  2.  On 
board  the  Dartmouth.  The  Boston  'Pea  Party. 

Scene  14.  'Phe  Daughters  of  Liberty. 

Scene  15.  Part  1.  On  the  Road  to  Roxbury.  .Mary  Draper’s  Home.  'Phe  Eve 
of  the  Battle.  Part  2.  'Phe  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere. 

Scene  Id.  Lexington.  'Phe  call  “To  Arms.” 

Scene  17.  Washington’s  Entrance  into  Boston. 

Scene  18.  'Phe  Reception  at  Gov.  Hancock’s  Mansion,  August  10,  1790,  on  the 
arriv^,!  of  the  Columbia  after  its  first  voyage.  Captain  Grey  brought  with  hirft 
a  Hawaiian  Prince,  for  whom  the  reception  was  given. 

Scene  19.  'Phe  Lafayette  Ball. 

Scenes  20,  21,  22.  Civil  War. 

Scene  2.3.  A  Pro])hecy.  A  Peep  into  the  Future. 

Chii-ouen’s  Scenes.  A  Village  ScIkk)!  of  ye  Olden  Time.  A  Dancing  School  of 
ye  Olden  Time.  A  Quilting  Party.  Ye  Miniature  Navy. 


The  old  “  Boston  News  Letter,”  tii-st  news  j)aper  published  in  Bo.ston,  will  be 
revived  in  its  ancient  form  and  issued  daily  during  the  festival. 


II.  w. 


COMMUN/CA  7 IONS. 

We.«tfield,  March  9,  1897. 

Editors  of  Education  : 

It  seems  a  little  ungracious  to  disturb  Professor  Moritz’s  claim  to 
the  discovery  of  an  “Improved  Method  of  teaching  Proportion  in 
Arithmetic,”  )’et  truth  requires  me  to  join  with  Dr.  Noetling  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  I,  too,  have  used,  and  am  using,  the  same  method.  Wnere  I 
got  it,  I  don’t  know;  but  think  that  I  must  have  derived  it  from  my 
own  attempts  to  free  myself  from  the  absurdities  of  current  arithmetic 
teaching.  Certain  it  is,  that  my  note-book  contains  this  method,  and 
that  I  had  taught  it  to  my  classes  in  this  school  before  Professor  Mor¬ 
itz’s  article  appeared. 

To  be  sure,  proportion  taught  in  this  way  by  analysis  ceases  to  be 
proportion  at  all.  Hut  why  do  we  any  longer  attempt  to  teach  propor¬ 
tion  as  a  subject  proper  to  arithmetic,  when  its  methods  are  purely 
algebraic  and  its  applications  almost  entirely  geometric?  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  teach  proportion  at  all? 

A  proportion  Is  only  an  equation  of  fractions.  To  say  that  4  is  to  8 
as  5  is  to  10,  is  to  repeat  in  ambiguous  form  only  what  is  clearly  and 
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simply  expressed  in  the  statement  tliat  J  =  In  proving  the  several 
theorems  of  proportion  laid  down  in  geometry,  we  invariably  revert  to 
the  equation  as  our  basis.  Why  do  we  teach  in  arithmetic  a  clumsy 
and  useless  nomenclature  and  procedure  having  no  relation  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  life  when  the  same  truths  may  be  so  easily  taught  by  the  equa¬ 
tion  without  such  terms  as  ratio,  proportion,  antecedent,  consequent, 
etc.,  etc.?  For  that  matter,  I  would  exclude  not  only  proportion,  but 
also  square  root  and  cube  root  from  our  arithmetics,  and  teach  them 
where  they  belong,  as  applications  of  algebra. 

When  the. perfect  text- book  in  arithmetic  gets  written,  it  will  be 
simpler,  easier  and  much  smaller  than  those  with  which  we  are  now 
afflicted. 

t  Respectfully, 

Chaklks  S.  Chapin, 

Principal  of  Westfield  Normal  School. 


SUPERVISOR  MCKAT'S  OPINION  OF  EDUCATION. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  March  20,  1807. 

Editors  Education  : 

Since  its  first  appearance  1  have  been  a  reader  of  Education. 
Although  familiar  with  many  other  educational  periodic.als,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  one  that  I  liked  as  well  as  it.  I  find  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  advance  of  recent  years,  some  of  the  first  numbers  are  still 
good  reading. 

The  editors  have  always  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  the 
foremost  practical  educationists  of  the  day.  Their  writings  have  there¬ 
fore  been  always  characterized  no  less  by  common  sense  than  by  sound 
learning.  *  *  *  As  a  rule  we  find  that  in  Education  every  article 

has  the  best  ideas  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  For  the  teacher 
who  is  working  up  some  special  subject,  some  other  educational  paper 
may  be  necessary ;  but  for  the  general  teacher  wanting  either  informa¬ 
tion  or  inspiration.  Education  is  the  best. 

A.  McKay, 

Supervisor  Halifax  Schools. 


PRESIDENT  THWING  ON  A  LIBERAL  EDUCA  7  ION 


PRESIDENT  THWING  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve¬ 
land,  says :  — 

“Not  far  from  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  National  Senate  and 
House  have  received  a  liberal  education.  Of  the  thirty-two  speakers, 
eighteen  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  college  training.  In  the  Execu- 
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live  Department  of  the  National  Government,  of  twenty-five  presidents, 
fifteen  have  been  liberally  educated,  and  one-half  of  the  vice-presidents 
have  had  the  same  advantage.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  have  also  been  liberally  educated.  Of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Harvard  helped  to  train  John  (Quincy  Adams  and  Edward  Everett; 
Yale,  Calhoun,  Clayton  and  Evarts ;  Dartmouth,  Webster;  Columbia, 
Jay,  Livingston  and  Fisk;  Union,  Seward;  Brown,  Massey  and  Olney; 
William  and  Mary,  Jefferson;  AV'ashington,  Blaine;  and  Princeton, 
Madison.  Pinckney  was  educated  at  Oxford.  It  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  too,  that  in  the  solution  which  Seward  was  obliged  to  make  of 
critical  questions,  he  especially  relied  upon  Dr.  T.  D.  Woolsey,  the 
President  of  Yale  College;  upon  Francis  Wharton,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
in  the  class  of  and  upon  William  Beach  I^awrence,  a  graduate  of 

Columbia  in  IHIJ.  One  cannot  forget,  too,  that  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  the  college  graduate  has  rendered  con¬ 
spicuous  service.  Robert  Morris,  who  managed  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  country  during  the  Revolution,  declined  the  honor  of  a  continuance 
of  his  place  and  pointed  out  Hamilton  as  the  man  best  qualified  to 
arrange  the  national  finances.  Hamilton  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia. 
Chase,  also  called  to  the  service  of  the  nation  in  a  crisis  as  great  as  that 
in  which  Hamilton  served,  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth;  and  Fessen¬ 
den  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  in  the  class  of  1823.  In  this  relation  it 
is  not. unfitting  to  say  that  the  man  who  in  186,5  was  named  chairman  of 
the  committee  upon  national  revenues  and  taxation  was  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College  in  the  class  of  1H47, —  David  A.  Wells.  Of  members 
of  other  departments  of  the  Cabinet,  somewhat  more  than  one-half  have 
received  a  liberal  education.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

EN<iLANr), - KErORT  ON  TECUNICAI,  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  subject  of  technical  instruction  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  repeatedly  commented  upon  in  these  pages.  The  fact 
that  German  competition  is  seriously  affecting  the  foreign  demand  for 
English  manufactured  goods,  gives  a  keen  edge  to  the  discussions  pro¬ 
voked.  The  central  theme  of  these  is  the  superiority  of  the  German 
system  of  education.  In  this,  the  relation  of  grades  and  classes  of 
instruction  to  each  other  is  clearly  recognized ;  technical  training  'pe.r  se 
rests  upon  a  strong  basis  of  elementary  preparation  and  is  constantly 
inspired  from  the  researches  of  pure  science.  In  England  there  is 
neglect  of  these  relations  with  inferior  provision  for  research. 
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A  committee  of  experts  have  just  rejx>rted  to  the  president  of  the 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  E<lucation,  the  results  of  a  visit  to 
Germany  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  recent  progress  of  technical 
education  in  that  country.  This  committee,  which  was  headed  by  Sir 
Philip  Magnus,  state  in  their  introductory  remarks  that  they  were 
greatly  impressed  by  the  progress  which  has  taken  place  in  many  of  the 
leading  branches  of  manufacture  since  they  passed  through  these  coun¬ 
tries  in  1882. 

While  giving  assurance  that  Germany  is  the  largest  customer  for 
English  manufactured  goods,  and  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  for¬ 
eign  commerce  of  Germany  in  comparison  witli  that  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  over-estimated,  they  admit  that  in  certain  industries  the 
supremacy  of  England  is  seriously  challenged.  “Germany,”  they  say, 
“  is  making  enormous  strides,  and  notably  in  those  manufactures  in 
which  superior  knowledge,  technical  skill  and  the  agency  of  the  expert 
in  chemistry  or  other  sciences  can  be  brought  to  bear.  This  holds  good 
to  a  remarkable  degree  in  certain  industries  concerning  which  we  had 
special  means  of  forming  an  opinion,  namely,  in  the  electrical  trades 
and  in  the  cognate  branches  of  electrical  engineering,  as  also  in  the 
color  manufacture  and  in  various  applications  of  printing  involving 
artistic  and  scientific  skill.” 

They  were  struck  also,  by  “  the  marked  improvement  in  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  wage-earning  classes,  and  by  the  growing  tendency  to 
the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  more 
prevalent  opinion  among  manufacturers  and  factory  inspectors  that 
there  is  a  maximum  ‘  labor  day,’  and  that  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
hours  of  labor  beyond  that  maximum  is  bad  in  its  effect  on  the  quantity 
as  well  as  on  the  quality  of  the  output.” 

As  regards  the  educational  progress,  they  observe:  “In  nearly 
every  case  we  found  evidences  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
municipalities  and  of  the  State  to  increase  and  extend  their  schools,  and 
to  equip  them  with  the  most  modern  and  improved  apparatus.  In  these 
days  of  rapid  intellectual  progress  the  school  becomes  antiquated  and 
obsolete  almost  as  quickly  as  the  factory  or  the  workshop,  and  again 
and  again  we  found  that  schools  which  had  awakened  our  envy  in  1882 
and  1883  were  being  entirely  rebuilt  and  replaced  by  larger  and  more 
serv’iceable  edifices.” 

They  note  among  illustrative  examples,  that  the  great  industrial  art 
school  of  Nuremberg  has  in  course  of  erection  an  entirely  new  building 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $225,000. 

“  The  Gewerbe  Museum  of  Nuremberg  has  likewise  outgrown  its 
former  habitation,  and  a  handsome  new  edifice,  conveniently  situated. 
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is  even  now  partly  occupied  by  the  libraries  and  collections.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  new  buildings  already  finished,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
separate  range  of  lal)oratorie8  and  class-rooms  for  the  section  devoted 
to  chemical  technology.  These  buildings  when  complete,  will  cost  over 
$250, 000.  In  connection  with  the  Gewerbe  Museum,  there  are  courses 
of  popular  lectures,  similar  in  character  to  those  given  at  the  Conserva¬ 
toire  des  Arts  et  Mi^tiers  at  Paris,  on  all  new  inventions  likely  to  prove 
useful  for  trade  purposes,  and  on  other  developments  of  science  and  art 
processes,  which  lectures  are  attended  by  large  numbers  of  the  working 
classes.  In  the  laboratories  a  staff  of  professors  and  their  assistants 
are  employed  on  chemical  research,  and  students  desirous  of  conducting 
experiments  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  in  any  special  appli¬ 
cation  of  chemical  science  to  trade  purposes  receive  gratuitous  instruc¬ 
tion.  A  special  feature  of  this  trade  museum  is  the  collection  of 
specifications  of  patents  carefully  tabulated  and  open  to  all  inquirers. 
This  collection  forms  part  of  the  statistical  department  of  the  museum, 
which  also  contains  a  history  of  all  the  factories  of  Bavaria,  arranged 
in  classes,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  processes  of  manufacture,  the 
number  of  machines  used,  the  trade-marks  and  patents  owned,  the 
horse-power  employed,  supplemented  by  any  details  which  the  owner 
may  care  to  furnish  respecting  the  number  of  the  workpeople  and  the 
annual  output.” 

At  Stuttgart,  a  somewhat  similar  museum,  only  opened  in  May  last, 
has  cost  close  upon  ?  100,000,  and  contains  specimens  of  the  art 
products  of  different  countries,  arranged  after  the  manner  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  connection,  with  this  report  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  increased  demands  for  laboratory  facilities  in  England.  A 
deputation  recently  waited  upon  Lord  Salisbury  to  urge  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  physical  laboratory  at  a  cost  of  Si. 50, 000  for  build¬ 
ings  and  S2.5,000  a  year  for  maintenance. 

IIUN(;AI{Y. - MOVEMENTS  AEFECTING  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  held  at  Budapest 
last  year,  was  the  educational  exhibit  which  was  so  arranged  as  to  show 
at  once  present  conditions  and  the  progress  that  has  taken  place  since 
the  union  with  Austria  (1867).  Among  the  most  important  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  time  are  those  affecting  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  In  1883,  to  go  back  no  farther,  a  complete  reform  of  programs 
was  decreed.  Previously,  the  course  of  the  lyc^es  or  classical  colleges 
was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  four  years  were  arrangetl  for 
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those  who  could  remaiu  no  longer  and  simply  presented  in  an  elementary 
form  the  studies  that  were  repeated  with  extension  in  the  succeeding 
four  years.  Hence,  those  who  completed  the  course  lost  time  by  a 
reduplication  of  studies.  For  this  artificial  plan  was  substituted  in 
1883  a  unified  progressive  program.  This  was  based  upon  the  mother 
tongue  around  which  the  other  subjects  were  grouped.  The  result  is 
great  improvement  on  the  part  of  students  in  respect  to  style  and 
expression.  It  should  be  said  that  the  creation  of  higher  primary 
schools  which  provided  for  the  pupils  who  formerly  spent  four  years  at 
the  lyc^es  was  favorable  to  the  new  order  of  studies.  The  programs  of 
the  real  schools  were  unified  in  a  similar  manner,  still  as  it  is  inevitable 
that  a  proportion  of  their  pupils  should  withdraw  before  the  course  is 
completed,  the  studies  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  real  schools  are 
designed  to  make  a  complete  whole.  A  later  law  (181)0)  made  Greek 
optional  in  the  lyc4es.  This  law’  also  entered  into  the  subject  of  school 
hygiene,  creating  the  service  of  medical  inspection  and  instituting  aii 
examination  of  professor  of  hygiene.  The  clerical  schools  having  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  State  in  this  respect,  the  government  has  been 
able  to  establish  sanitary  inspection  of  all  schools.  The  removal  of 
Greek  from  the  obligatory  branches  excites  less  opposition  in  Hungary 
than  in  countries  where  the  classic  spirit  has  penetrated  more  deeply. 
The  same  is  true  of  Norw’ay,  which  has  recently  dropped  Greek  from 
the  secondary  programs  and  made  even  Latin  optional.  The  Germans 
are  not  ready  for  such  extreme  measures,  nevertheless  the  tendency  to 
modernize  the  gymnasia  course  gains  strength  among  them. 

Dr.  VMereck  of  Brunsw  ick,  in  a  recent  article,  maintains  that  the  gym¬ 
nasium  is  too  exclusively  a  preparatory  school  for  grammarians-  and 
theologians,  and  too  much  under  the  dominion  of  the  philologists.  He 
objects  to  the  system  which  would  treat  the  right  use  of  wf  and  of  the 
subjunctive  as  the  chief  end  of  discipline,  and  claims  a  larger  place  for 
linear  and  graphic  drawing  and  for  the  natural  sciences  in  the  classical 
programs.  He  accords  with  Dr.  Wiedersheim  of  the  University  of 
Friburg,  who  would  have  less  Latin  and  Greek  and  more  science, 
history,  German  and  the  graphic  art  in  the  gymnasium  course.  Dr. 
Alex.  Wernicke’s  “  Kultur  und  Schule”  aims  also  at  a  course  w  hich 
shall  satisfy  the  reasonable  and  imperative  demands  of  modern  life 
without  doing  violence  to  the  historical  unity  of  German  culture. 

The  Hungarian  exhibit  considered  above,  showed  the  remarkable 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  all  forms  of  school 
apparatus  and  in  the  preparation  of  text-books.  Formerly  both  books 
and  appliances  were  imported  from  Germany. 
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HERE  AND  THERE. 

The  bill  for  the  regulation  and  increase  of  the  salaries  of  German 
teachers,  recently  noticed  in  Education,  passed  the  lower  house  with 
some  moilifications  and  was  sent  to  the  upper  house.  Here,  while  the 
differences  of  opinion  were  radical,  the  speakers  showed  a  disposition 
to  compromise,  and  the  bill  was  submitted  to  a  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence.  The  proposition  to  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  normal 
schools  is  under  consideration.  At  present,  the  annual  salaries  of 
masters  of  Normal  schools  outside  of  Berlin  are  from  $430  to  $761,  and 
of  mistresses,  from  $240  to  $480.  Under  the  proposal  the  former 
would  range  from  $500  to  $005,  and  the  latter,  from  $285  to  $525. 

The  imperial  appropriation  to  be  dispensed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Worship  in  Austria  (not  including  Hungary),  reaches 
for  the  present  year,  $13,370,575,  which  is  four  per  cent,  of  the  total 
appropriation. 

The  recent  elections  in  Austria  have  strengthened  the  influences  in 
favor  of  clerical  schools. 

A.  T.  s. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  acconimoiiate  reailers  wlio  may  wlnh  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  these  columns. 

Exi’krimkntai.  ritvsics,  by  William  Abbott  Stone,  of  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy.  This  is  the  result  of  ten  years’  experience  in  teaching  physics  to 
classes  of  students  titling  for  college  or  for  busines.s.  Profe.s8or  Stone’s  puqtose  in 
his  course  is  so  direct  and  so  concisely  worded  that  we  venture  to  give  it:  “It  is 
to  lead  the  student  to  observe  carefully,  experiment  intelligently,  record  accurately, 
judge  impartially  and  infer  justly.”  An  examination  of  the  book  makes  us  confi¬ 
dent  the  author’s  purpose  will  be  fully  met  when  the  .student  follows  the  course 
laid  down  for  him  in  this  work.  The  arrangement  of  the  experiments  is  logical 
and  progressive  ;  the  earlier  ones  being  suited  to  beginners  who,  as  they  advance  in 
the  study,  come  to  experiments  that  will  test  their  growing  powers.  Experimental 
physics  is  fast  crowding  out  theoretical  physics,  and  the  passing  of  the  latter  gives 
no  occasion  for  lament.  The  time  from  the  days  of  (ianot,  when  one  learned 
something  about  laws,  to  the  days  of  Stone,  when  one  learns  the  law  and  demon¬ 
strates  it  by  actual  experiment,  is  much  too  long  when  the  rapii]  strides  made  in 
the  teaching  of  other  branches  in  the  curriculum  are  considered.  The  use  of 
Stone’s  book  does  not  reejuire  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  text-book  on  phys¬ 
ics  ;  it  is  in  itself  sufficient.  The  experiment  leads  to  inference,  and  the  inference 
leads  to  the  theory,  and  the  student  is  doer  and  learner  at  one  and  the  .same  time. 
Teachers  of  physics  will  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  new  work  on  physics ;  it  is 
altogether  timely.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  For.ms  of  Discoi  rse,  by  William  B.  Cairns,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  is  a  scholarly  treatment  of  a  subject  that  is  too  often  unsatisfactorily  handled 
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by  authors.  The  work  is  divided  under  the  following  heads :  Style,  Narration, 
Description,  Exposition,  Argumentation,  and  Persuasion,  and  each  topic  is  ex¬ 
haustively  treated.  The  constant  citation  of  selections  from  standard  writers,  the 
clear  definitions,  the  strong  study  of  each  subdivision  of  every  subject,  the  vigorous 
English  and  the  charming  style,  make  a  work  which  is  peerless  as  a  text-book. 
The  introductory  chapter  on  Style  is  a  brilliant  exposition  of  this  very  difhcult  sub¬ 
ject,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  valuable,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  to  the  mature 
reader  and  speaker.  Indeed,  this  chapter  might  well  be  put  into  a  “  separate,” 
and  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form  for  the  benefit  of  those  beyond  the  text-b(x>k  age. 
The  book  does  not  supplant  the  text-book  in  rhetoric,  it  supplements  it,  and  is  a 
valuable  and  timely  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Discourse.  Speakers  and 
writers  will  need  such  a  work  if  they  would  make  iinjjroveinent  and  exhibit  growth 
and  progress  in  their  elected  lines  of  work.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Elements  of  Desckiptivk  Astkonomy,  by  Herbert  A.  Howe,  Sc.  1).,  Director 
of  the  Chamberlain  Observatory,  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  books  on  this  fasci¬ 
nating  subject  that  has  been  issued.  Doctor  Howe  is  an  astronomer  of  world-wide 
fame,  a  teacher  for  many  years,  and  a  student  of  the  heavens  as  devout  as  he  is 
learned  and  original.  Into  his  book,  a  book  born  in  the  clas.s-room  and  out  of  the 
needs  of  his  students,  he  has  put  the  latest  discoveries,  the  clearest  observations, 
the  most  definite  of  knowledge,  and  the  brightest  of  thoughts.  His  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  somewhat  unique,  for  while  he  is  technical  and  thoroughly  scientific, 
he  is  interesting  and  entertaining,  giving  in  addition  to  the  basic  facts  of  the 
science,  the  beauty  and  harmony  which  must  ever  be  associated  with  it.  Designed 
primarily  for  use  as  a  text-book  it  will  entrance  the  general  reader  by  its  charming 
style  and  popular  information.  In  his  own  way,  and  it  is  a  most  excellent  way. 
Doctor  Howe  sets  the  student  to  making  observations;  he  shows  him  how  to  use 
his  eyes,  how  to  study  the  sky,  how  to  watch  the  celestial  motions.  So  far  as  it 
has  been  po&sible  the  subject  is  presented  inductively  and  the  student  comes,  by 
following  the  explicit  directions  of  the  author,  to  a  very  clear  and  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  constellations.  To  aid  in  this,  exercises,  copious  and  exhaustive,  follow 
every  chapter.  These  exercises  are  one  of  the  many  strong  features  of  the  book; 
they  make  the  study  of  astronomy  at  once  practical  and  informative.  The  illus¬ 
trations,  of  which  there  are  nearly  200,  are  for  the  most  i)art  new,  many  of  them 
being  reproduced  from  fine  lithographs  and  photographs  especially  for  this  book. 
The  appendices  are  particularly  rich,  giving  the  names  of  the  stars,  planetary  data, 
history  of  a.stronomy,  topic.s  for  essays,  queries  for  reviews  and  examinations,  list 
of  Inference  books,  etc.  In  all  respects  Doctor  Howe’s  book  is  a  notable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  subject;  it  will  make  the  study  of  astronomy  popular  and  the  teaching 
of  it  a  delight.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

I’rei'.yratoky  Latin  Comfosition,  by  F.  1*.  Moulton,  as.si.sted  by  William  C. 
Collar,  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  tlje  most  advanced  methcsls  of  teach¬ 
ing  I.Atin  composition.  Tlie  book  contains  connected  passages  bast'd  on  each  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  first  four  books  of  Ctesar  and  on  six  orations  of  Cicero,  and  the  exercises 
are  designed  and  graded  to  accompany  the  daily  work  of  translation.  The  exer¬ 
cises  on  the  first  book  of  Ciesar  are  in  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  short  sen¬ 
tences,  the  second  of  a  connected  passage.  The  notes  are  few,  but  they  touch  the 
vital  part  of  every  sentence  and  give  suggestion  and  aid  when  most  needed.  Teach¬ 
ers  will  find  this  book  to  contain  ample  material  for  the  fullest  preparatory  course. 
Dr.  Collar’s  editorial  supervision  of  the  work  stamps  it  excellent.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&  Co. 
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The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  Cambridge  Edition. 
This  is  a  substantial  and  attractive  edition  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  poems,  including,  mainly 
in  the  order  established  by  the  author,  the  poems  placed  by  him  in  the  Riverside 
Edition  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  a  small  group  of  Last  Poems  collected 
by  his  literary  executor,  Mr,  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  There  are  various  head-notes 
giving  the  history  of  the  several  poems  ;  an  engaging  biographical  sketch  ;  and  an 
appendix  containing  notes  and  illustrations,  index  to  the  Biglow  Papers  and  a 
complete  chronological  list  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  poems.  This  edition  of  the  poet’s 
work  will  be  found  indi.spensable  to  thorough  students  of  American  literature,  and 
the  general  reader  will  find  the  volume  wholly  satisfactory  and  full  of  clear,  strong, 
brave  thought.  His  wit,  his  power,  his  patriotism,  all  know.  The  frontispiece  is 
a  choice  steel  engraving  of  the  author.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Cloth, 
$2.00. 

Like  in  Asia,  by  Mary  Cate  Smith,  is  the  title  of  Book  VI.  in  Larkin  Dunton’s 
admirable  Young  Folks’  Library.  This  series  is  designed  to  supplement  the  ordi¬ 
nary  school  reading  books  and  to  funiish  information  commensurate  with  modem 
conceptions  of  the  studies  of  geography  and  history.  The  reader  of  this  excellent 
volume  will  become  familiar  with  the  jieoples  of  Asia,  their  various  race  character¬ 
istics,  customs,  relations  to  other  nations,  etc.  An  excellent  idea  well  carried  out ! 
Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Easy  Latin  for  Sioiit  Readixo,  by  B.  L.  D’Ooge,  contaiiLs  .selections  from 
Falmla;  Faciles,  Viri  Romie,  and  Noctes  Attic*,  carefully  edited  and  .supplied  with 
introduction,  models  for  written  le.S8on8,  idioms  and  annotations.  The  book  is 
designed  for  u.se  in  sight  reading  in  secondary  schools  ;  the  text  has  been  critically 
edited  ;  the  notes  are  ample  and  explanatory.  The  introduction  gives  most  excel¬ 
lent  direction  as  to  how  a  les.son  in  sight  reading  should  be  conducted  ;  the  model 
le.sson  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  in  this  most  important  part  of  the  train¬ 
ing  of  students  in  Latin.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  sight  reading  in  Latin  that 
has  iK'en  issmed,  and  its  use  will  add  interest  as  well  as  value  to  the  Latin  le.sson8. 
Bo.ston  :  (Jinn  &  Co. 

.Esop  AND  Mother  Goose,  Literature  Readers,  No.  1,  by  Louis  P.  Nash,  Super-  ' 
intendent  of  Schools,  Gardner,  Ma.ss.,  is  a  book  designed  for  children  just  beginning 
to  read.  The  classic  stories  named  in  the  title  are  simply  and  progressively  told, 
about  two  new  words  appearing  upon  the  average  in  each  page  throughout  the  vol¬ 
ume.  While  in  iireparation  the  book  was  tested  in  .several  Primary  schools  and 
proved  very  succes.sful  in  interesting  the  children.  Boston  :  Thomp.son,  Brown 
v'l-  Co.  dO  cents. 

llKiii  School  Class  Book  of  Drawing  ;  and  Normal  Class  Book  of  Drawing, 
by  Christine  (Jordon  Sullivan,  are  valuable  acce.ssory  books  for  teaching  drawing. 
The  courses  outlined  are  practical  and  comprehensive,  and  are  such  that  they  can 
be  used  in  connection  with  any  system.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company. 
•')()  cents  each. 

.1.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  7  Bible  House,  New  York,  send  us  the  following  new  songs  : 

1.  The  Tinker’s  Song.  (For  boys.)  J.  Wiegand.  Price,  40  cents.  2.  The 
Chinese  Umbrella.  (For  girls.)  Chorus,  with  umbrella  drill.  C.  H.  Lewis. 
Price,  60  cents.  3.  The  Crafty  Old  Spider.  J.  Wiegand.  Price,  40  cents. 
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We  acknowledfie  the  following :  American  History  Leaflets  ;  No.  2{»,  Extracts 
from  Bradford’s  History  of  Plymoutli  Plantation  ;  No.  30,  Constitutional  Doctrines 
of  Webster,  Hayne  and  Calhoun.  New  York  :  A.  Lovell  &  C(\  10  cents  each. 

Also,  William  Penn’s  Plan  for  the  Peace  of  Europe;  No.  75  in  the  series  of  Old 
South  Leaflets.  Published  by  tlie  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Work,  BosUm,  Ma-ss. 

Pkactical  B<K)KKKEeiNG,  by  ,1.  K.  Drau^dion,  is  on  a  new  and  novel  scheme, 
devised  by  the  author,  and  designed  to  make  clear  this  somewhat  intricate  subject. 
Bookkeeping  is  “illustrated”  after  a  new  device  ami  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
veriest  tyro  can  master  its  technical  {mints.  The  author  says  it  is  for  “self-instruc¬ 
tion  by  home  study  and  for  use  in  literary  societies  and  business  colleges.”  B(M)k- 
keepers,  business  students,  and  teachers  will  find  it  to  be  a  very  suggestive  and 
helpful  book.  Nashville,  Tenn.:  J.  E.  Draughon.  Price,  dO  cents. 

The  Ninth  B«m>k  of  Viiioil’s  Aeneii*  has  been  edited  for  the  use  of  schools  by 
Edward  H.  Cutler.  A  synopsis  of  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Aeneid  precedes 
the  text  of  the  ninth  bimk  which  is  followed  by  word-groups,  notes,  and  a  specially 
prepared  vocabulary.  The  book  is  handy  in  form,  of  clear  type,  good  paper  and 
strong  binding.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 


PERIODICALS. 

Harper’t  Magazine  for  April  contains  an  Interesting  article  by  Henry  Smith  Williams,  M.D., 

on  the  Paleontolotrical  ProKress  of  the  Century,  with  twelve  photoirraphlc  Illustrations, - 

Harper's  Weekly  ami  Bazar  during  the  past  month  have  faithfully  mirrored  the  Interesting 

and  picturesque  features  of  the  Inauguration  at  Washington, - Farming  umler  Glass,  by 

George  Esthelbert  Welsh,  in  LippincotVs  for  March,  shows  in  a  clear  and  Instructive  way, 
bow  much  has  been  done  in  the  line  of  the  production  of  human  food  by  means  of  hothouses. 

- The  Living  Age  for  March  1.3th  has  an  entertaining  paper  on  the  “  New  Woman,’’  entitled 

The  Psychology  of  Feminism. - The  .\prll  Century  Magazine  Is  a  Grant  Memorial  num¬ 
ber.  Much  that  Is  new  and  Interesting  Is  told  by  many  notable  writers. - McClure’s  Mag. 

azine  for  April  gives  a  series  of  unpublished  letters  written  by  General  Sherman  to  a  young 
lady  between  whom  and  an  Army  odicer  the  General  undertook  to  re  establish  a  broken 
romantic  relation.  The  letters  make  an  engaging  story  and  reveal  a  charming  side  of  Sher¬ 
man’s  character. - In  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  April  Ex-Presldent  Harrison  describes 

The  Social  Life  of  the  President.  He  incidentally  gives  a  peep  Into  the  White  House  dining¬ 
room  and  silver  closet. - Dominant  Forces  in  W’estern  Life,  is  the  title  of  a  readable  arti¬ 

cle  by  Frederick  .1.  Turner,  in  the  April  Atlantic  Monthly.  In  the  same  number  there  is  a  dis¬ 
criminating  study  of  the  poet  Bryant,  by  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  .Ir.,  with  a  view  to  determine 
how  much  of  his  work  retains  permanent  vitality. 


